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PICTURE OF THE INDIGENT CLASS OF 
A LITTLE TOWN. 

Mucn as has been written on the subject of the 
poor, the public has never yet had presented to it 
any thing like an express picture of the actual con- 
dition of the indigent class in any one spot of the 
earth. Even that most faithful depicter of the humble, 
Crabbe, did not profess to describe the poor, the whole 
poor, and nothing but the poor, of one place : in all 
robability, he assembled features and cases from 
ious districts, and grouped them into one picture ; 
at least, we have no certain assurance that he did not 
do so. It lately occurred to us, in consequence of the 
discussions which have been taking place respecting 
the management of the poor in Scotland, that, if some 


well-defined district were pitched upon, and an accu-’ 


rate estimate formed of the amount of poverty in that 
district, the result might be of such a novel and in- 
teresting nature as to gratify the entire circle of our 
readers, at the same time that it might throw some 
light on a question which has, at the present moment, 
@ peculiar importance within a narrower field. We 
therefore proceeded to a small town, with which we 
happened to be well acquainted, and set about making 
the necessary inquiries, the result of which we now 
propose to lay before the world. The name of this 
town, and its geographical situation, further than that 
it isin Scotland, are not necessary to the question : we 
conceal them, because it would be indelicate towards 
private parties to disclose them. The public, how- 
ever, have the guarantee of any credit for veracity 
which we may have established with them, that the 
general description of the place, and all the particulars 
of its indigent class now to be given, are set forth 
truly. 

This town is expressly and thoroughly a rural one. 
The district of which it is the centre, consists of 
arable and pastoral farms, and is almost as isolated by 
a bounding range of mountains as was the valley of 
Rasselas. There are no manufacturing establishments 
within many miles. The town, which contains about 
two thousand inhabitants, depends entirely on the 
supply of articles of necessity to its well-defined little 
district, and on the rural labour of its own humblest 
class; or, if there be any exception worth speaking of 
from this general description, it lies in two boarding 
academies, attended by boys from a distance, and in 
the existence of a few weavers who obtain work from 
Glasgow. It is common to describe such places as 
dull and more than ordinarily poor, and it may on 
that account be objected to as a fair specimen of the 
country at large. But, though it may be poorer than 
most manufacturing towns, we see nothing to prevent 
us from considering it as a fair specimen of the towns 
in purely rural districts. It possesses all the orders 
of society which a rural district gives occasion for 
in a town population, and all the residuum of poor 
which naturally falls from such a system of things. If 
not deriving wealth from manufactures, neither does 
it gather to itself, as most manufacturing towns do, 
the miserable of distant districts. In point of fact, 
however, it must derive wealth from manufactures in 
an indirect manner; for the produce of the district 
must be sold at higher rates than would otherwise be 
the case, in consequence of there being manufacturing 
customers for it. 

The population of this town is just about 2000: a 
small rural tract, forming part of the same parish, 
may contain 600 more ; but with these we have little 
to do. The town contains the usual variety of traders, 
some of whom have a tolerably good business, while 
others are in a very small way. There are two or 
three clergymen, and two or three medical men ; a 


few legal practitioners in the sheriff court ; a very 
few families living independently of trade; a con- 
siderable number of the ordinary artificers, as black- 
smiths, tailors, shoemakers, &c. ; and also a consider- 
able number of labourers, of both sexes. Society, 
both in the town and its neighbourhood, is remarkable 
for the permanency of its forms. It has not for a 
long period been much richer or poorer than it now is. 
The gains of trade and the wages of labour are re- 
markably equable. A considerable number of persons 
have a little property, but few have much wealth. 
Traders are the fathers of traders, artificers of ar- 
tificers, and labourers of labourers, with compara- 
tively few exceptions. Some young men of the middle 
class emigrate to more active scenes, but few others 
do so; and thus from generation to generation little 
change of any kind takes place. 

From what we had formerly known of the town, 
we were prepared to find, on careful inquiry, a consi- 
derable number of indigent persons; but the real 
number found, and the degree of indigence which cha- 
racterised them, were far beyond what we had expected. 
Our attention was first directed to those who receive 
relief from the poor’s funds of the parish, through 
the hands of the kirk-session.* The number of 
entries on the roll kept by this body during 1539, 
was 42. Four related to individuals residing at a 
distance, but having claims on this parish, leaving 
38 resident paupers. Of these, 24 were females, 10 
males, and 4 were children. In only 18 of the cases 
can the party be said to be single or solitary : in the 
other 20, the party is either plural, or at least connected 
with other parties, who are wholly or partially depen- 
dent on the aid granted. The real number of pauper 
children, exclusive of some others who only ive 
gratuitous education, is 9. e whole sum ex ed 
weekly on the 38 resident Paupers was L.3, 6s. 3d., 
being at the rate of ls. 94d. to each. By careful 
inquiry we obtained correct memoranda of the con- 
dition of all the persons on the poor’s-roll, in order 
that the public may judge how far the sum given to 
each is adequate or suitable. 

The largest sum given to any resident pauper in our 
list is 4s. a-week ; and there is but one case of so large 
analiment. It is for an old woman of imbecile mind, 
who, being unable to take any care of herself, and 
having no relations on whom she could depend, boarded 
and lodged with a poor family. The sum here given 
is probably the lowest at which the session could induce 
any family to take charge of such a person. Below 
this case, the largest weekly sum given is 2s. 6d., of 
which there are four cases. All of these are of a cer- 
tain pretty well-defined character. One is a middle- 
aged insane female, who lives with a mother and sister, 
the latter of whom is a field-labourer. Here, we be- 
lieve, it is presumed that the earnings of the sister 
should do a little for the pauper. Another case is 
that of a very infirm old widow, who has another old 
but rather less infirm woman living with her, by whose 
aid she makes a little by selling coal in small quanti- 
ties. Here there are, in reality, two paupers ; but, 
then, the coal business is presumed to do something 
for both. Half-a-crown a-week is therefore judged 
sufficient ; but in reality it is not, and these two poor 
women would be in great wretchedness but for the 
kindness of a benevolent lady in the neighbourhood, 
and occasional aid from other quarters. ‘The third of 
the half-crown pensioners is an old reduced shopkeeper, 


* A body composed of the established minister and a few elders 
(lay officers of the church). In every parish there is such a body, 
forming the first, or lowest, of the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland, 
and possessing the management of the poor's funds. 


who has a paralytic and bed-rid wife, but who has 2s. 
weekly from other sources. The fourth is a middle- 
aged man, once an artisan, but now stone-blind, and 
who has a little girl, his daughter, living with him : 
he keeps a mangle, but is little employed, in conse- 
quence of his being less able to give aid in arranging 
the clothes than the females who are engaged in the 
same business. The utmost this man will make by 
his business is a shilling a-week, and that only in the 
summer months. His wife has found it necessary to 
separate from him, and go to service at a distance. 

Ten persons have 2s. weekly. This seems to be the 
largest allowance given to an old man or woman who 
is past work and livesalone. In some instances there 
are dependent persons, as a sister, a wife, or a husband, 
also old ; but in these cases one of the parties is able 
to work a little, so that 2s. is judged sufficient for both. 
In one case we find two sisters, one of them weak in 
mind ; and when we made minute inquiry, we found 
that both pursue a system of almost open begging, so 
that probably the parish allowance does not furnish 
one-third part of their support. Another of these 
two-shilling pensioners furnishes a curious illustration 
of the working of the Scottish parochial system. The 
party was a widow with four children. In consider- 
ation of her family, she had at first 3s. weekly. Un- 
fortunately, however, this poor woman became the 
mother of another infant ; in consideration of which 
delinquency, her allowance was instantly reduced to 
2s. Thus, instead of four children with three shillings, 
she had now five children with only two shillings. 

Ten have 1s. 6d. weekly, being generally individuals 
either not quite disabled, or who live with relatives 
able to work a little, or who have relatives able to 
contribute something towards their support. In one 
instance, we found a woman living with a sister, both 
of them old, but neither quite worn out. The parish 
pensioner now and then earns a sixpence by some 
light labour for a weaver ; the other can trim 9 gar- 
den, or keep an infant for a neighbotr. Sixpence 
a-week being required for the rent of their humble 
dwelling, they have only one shilling certain. Their 
whole earnings may, on the average, be as much, or 
perhaps a little more. Oatmeal and potatoes are the 
staple of their food, but occasionally a neighbour will 
send them a bowl of barley broth. Thus they live, 
never from one year to another tasting the slightest 
comfort suitable to their years and infirmities. An- 
other of these eighteen-pence pensioners is an old 
widow, who has had a large family, all of whom are 
now at a distance from her, but unable to give her 
any aid. ‘Too feeble for any regular work, she is only 
able to sell some very trifling articles, by which she 
may realise occasionally a few pence. Other resources, 
besides mendicancy, she has none. A third of this 
class is a young woman so much deformed as to be 
unable to work, though healthy. She lives with a 
mother who works a little in the fields. 

Of pensioners at 1s. a-week there are eight, generally 
persons of much the same order as the last, but with 
resources one degree better. One, for instance, is so 
stout as to be able to sell laces and other little wares 
in a basket throughout the country : she generally, on 
getting her 2s. once a-fortnight, proceeds immediately 
to convert it into a stock for the ensuing fortnight’s 
sale. A second is an old farm-servant, who is partly 
supported by his children. A third is a widow, who 
can spin a little. A fourth is an old single woman, 
who, having a second bed in her little chamber, gets 
something for its use from a person nearly as poor as 
herself. Amongst our notes on this class, we find 
another highly characteristic trait of the administra- 
tion of the poor’s funds in Scotland. It relates to 
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an aged widow, who is bed-rid from paralysis. She 
had the misfortune to have a daughter of bad cha- 
racter, whose son, an idle young man, hung about 
his grandmother’s house. So, because of the daugh- 
ter’s character, which she could not help, and because 
she would not drive her grandchild from her house, 
she was restricted to an allowance of 1s. weekly, the 
half of which would probably be required for her 
house-rent. The authorities have since relented a 
little, and she has now Is. 6d. weekly. 

Of the only two remaining adult paupers, one has 
2s. 3d. and another 6d. weekly, the latter pensioner 
being a female who only asked so much in order to 
pay her house-rent. We now come to the cases of 
children. We find that four orphans, who live with 
an elder sister, who is able to work in the fields, get 
3s. 6d. weekly. One deserted illegitimate child, who 
is boarded with a poor family, is allowed 2s. weekly, 
such being the stated allowance in cases of the kind. 
Another deserted child, who lives with a grandfather 
and grandmother, who are very poor persons, gets 
only Is. which is also the stated sum when the in- 
fant resides with relatives. In both cases the parish 
allows clothes and education. Several other chil- 
dren receive only education from the parish, and it 
may be remarked that, on this point, there is no want 
of liberality. A pauper child receives an amount of 
schooling equal to that received by any of the humbler 
class of children in the parish. 

If there were no poor in the town besides those 
supplied from the parochial funds, there would be little 
occasion for re , except as to the smallness of the 
parish allowances, Thirty-eight resident and four 
non-resident cases of pauperism in a town of 2000 
inhabitants, would give about one pauper for eleven 
non-pauper families ;* but the poor-roll, in reality, ex- 
hibits but a small portion of the poor of this town. 
There is a much larger number of householders, many 
of whom are in circumstances equally, while others 
are in a condition only a little less, necessitous. By 
inquiry and investigation we have ascertained the 
actual circumstances of nearly the whole of these 

rties. It appears, in the first place, that there 

a class in or very frequently recurring neces- 
sity, amounting to 63; namely, 22 widows, 17 single 
women, 4 deserted wives, or women whose husbands 
at least are unable to do any thing for their support, 
and20 men. Nearly the whole of these are aged per- 
sons, who have been industrious in their days of 
strength and health, but are now able only in some 
instances to work a little at some light labour, while 
in many other cases the ability to work is entirely 

ne. me will have a daughter who works in the 
fields, and thereby realises re a-day in summer, 
the main stay of the family. hers will have a small 
allowance, from some person little richer than them- 
selves, for keeping a natural child. Some, bed-rid and 
altogether helpless, trust almost entirely to private 
charity. One or two deal in coal, here an expensive 
article, which the poor generally buy in a stone at a 
time. We find, in our notes respecting these sixty-three 
parties, that only in 13, or one-fifth of the instances, 
was it ascertained that children grown up and settled 
at a distance, or any other relations, gave any kind of 
aid. ‘This is a point on which much misapprehension 
exists. In that rank of life, children, when they grow 
up, and go into the world, generally hurry into en- 

ents which preclude the possibility of aiding a 
ick or aged parent. The girls are less apt to do so 
than the young men ; and it is remarkable that there 
is considerably greater appearance in these memo- 
randa of poor persons being relieved or supported by 
daughters than by sons. In none of the cases here 
adverted to, does the t find constant shelter in 
the house of a child. They are all householders on 
their own account, with only in some instances a 
daughter remaining to exert herself for the benefit of 
her parent. It is a remarkable and affecting circum- 
stance, that, in more than ono instance, the daughter, 
thus proving a stay and succour to her mother, is one 

We have now enumerated 38 resident paupers, and 
63 of a class in nearly, if not quite, roe! destitution. 
But these are still not all. e find that in this 
town there are 86 other householders in very indigent 
eireumstances. The parties in this third class gene- 
rally possess such a degree of health and strength as 
fits them for work. Some do work accordingly, when 
work is to be procured., Others might do well but 
for intemperate habits. All of them are occasionally 
in a destitute situation, particularly during the winter 
season. All of them, as well as most of those in the 
two former classes, were applicants at a soup-kitchen 
which was set up during the long-prevailing severe 
weather at the beginning of 1838. NT of them were 
also applicants for relief from a committee of gentle- 
men appointed in ay 1839, to superintend the 
distribution of about , which had been collected 
of affording some succour to the poor 
and unemployed at that season. Thus the total num- 
ber of poor householders in this town, in 1839, was not 


* From returns, and calculations upon 
that the number of individuals in a family in the parish is 44; 
in the 


less than one hundred and ei 

udgi m the memoranda in our possession, we 
cannot tubs that fully a third part of these families 
live in oat independently of eleemosynary aid, 
and only ask assistance under particular exigencies. 
Still the fact remains broad and palpable, that a fourth 
part of the population of this rura se ona, See 
comfort of their circumstances, or the delicacy of their feel- 
ings, spting 9 ional charity from public 
sources. We feel the force of this fact more keenly 
when we examine the amount of charity doled out in 
1839. This charity, it may be remarked, was given in 
the form of meal and coal; and the distributions took 
place between the 16th January and the 23d February, 
a space of nearly six weeks. The exact sum expended 
on meal appears, from the account kept by the distri- 
buting committee, to have been L.54, 16s. ; the exact 
sum spent on coal was L.18, 5s. 2d., being L.73, 1s. 2d. 
in all, the remainder having been devoted otherwise. 
Now, this gives to each family, at each time, only about 
2s. 1d. in meal, and rather less than 9d. in coal ;+ a very 
small supply for a family during three weeks, and 
which we cannot suppose that any but very necessitous 
families would have condescended to accept. 

It seems wonderful how so great a number of per- 
manent and occasional paupers should find —— in 
a town so small, of such limited resources, and which, 
moreover, is infested as much as any other place by 
vagrant poor. ‘The conviction of our own mind is, 
that in general the support which these unfortunates 
do obtain, is very far below what nature requires. One 
or two slender meals of porridge or of potatoes, with 
occasionally a little tea, or a bowl of thin broth, form 
the diet of a day with most of them. It appears a 
system of protracted starvation. At all times, but 
more particularly in severe seasons, a large part of the 
aliment of the indigent class is contributed by neigh- 
bours a little better off than themselves. In this town, 
fortunately, the poor live near the rich. Accordingly, 
there is no person in tolerably comfortable circum- 
stances who hon not a set of dependants planted closely 
around him. Never does any such person boil a pot of 
broth, without sending several basins of the mess to as 
many of these ps Every family which uses tea, has 
some appointed old man or woman, who comes, after 
the meal is over, to get the leaves which have already 
given out the penult of their tincture, in order to go 
through the mockery of infusing them again, and 
parading the result with a little barley bread on a 
poor stool, in front of a fire which appears as if it 
might safely be held in the palm of one’s hand. A 
great number of women in middle age are employed 
in field labour, which lasts only during the milder 
seasons of the year. ‘They get 10d. per day, which 
barely suffices to support and clothe them during the 
time when they have work. In winter, accordingly, 
when there is no work, these women have no resource 
but charity. But for the broth pots of their neighbours, 
they would starve outright. Theirs is a well-defined 
case of occasional pauperism; but the parish does 
scarcely any thing for them. Of the condition of perma- 
nent andextreme indigence to which others are doomed, 
those who live in the —— — bustling walks can 
formyscarcely any idea. It has hitherto been supposed 
poole to town at there should be 
of wee who, whén they rise, know not where 
the food of the day is to come from. But this is a 
common case in our little rural town also. Some of 
these people scarcely ever see white money. About 
two years ago, a gentleman sent a small sum to be 
distributed in weekly sixpences amongst a certain 
number of poor persons; several of the recipients 
of this bounty, on the money being put into their 
hands, said, with tears of thankfulness in their eyes, 
that they had not had a sixpence in their possession 
for several years before—a fact quite credible, when 
we consider how much of the charity of the place is 
in the form of food. On a similar occasion, a lady, 
after leaving a little dole with an old widow, having 
paused in the passage, overheard the poor creature 
saying in joyful accents to her cat, her sole com- 
panion, “ ussy, PUSSY, we're rich to-night, lass ; 
got @ shilling.” It is wonderful, considering the 
slender circumstances in which so many people live, 
that the mortality of the place is not ter than it 
is. Amongst these regular or occasional paupers, 
there is a surprising number of aged persons. We 
can only ascribe the protraction of their lives to the 
healthiness of the place, their early robust habits, and 
their exemption from excesses of all kinds. They 
seem weak in muscle, and thin in blood, and often 
have severe chronic ailments, such as cancer, ulcers, 
and palsy ; but they are remarkably free from acute 
diseases, which, after all, are the most fatal to life. It 
is sad, however, to think of so many weakly and bed- 
rid old people so inadequately supplied with those 
necessaries which are perhaps at no time so necessary, 
and those comforts which are at no time so comforting, 
as when life is waning to its close. 


» representing 


* It may be remarked, that we have seen not only the poor 
roll, but the lists drawn up by the committees of both 1838 and 
1839, and have obtained copies of these, together with memoranda 
of the particular condition of every one of the applicants. These 
various documents have served as materials for the present paper. 

t It is to be observed that only 174 families were supplied. The 

of the 187 were rejected as ‘* unworthy,” by which 
term, we regret to say, it is not somuch meant that the parties 
were unentitled to relief in point of indigence, as that they were 
persons of bad character—moral repute being always an important 
element in the consideration of a poor man’s claim in Scotland. 


extremely poor is very remarkable. Intemperance 
appears the cause of indigence in only a few cases 
amongst the families of sec necessity ; in the 
cases of first necessity, it may almost be described as 
unknown. In these cases, poverty is simply the na- 
tural and unavoidable consequence of surviving the 
period during which labour gave an independent 
support. The gains of the parties in those better 
days having been barely enough to support them, 
they could lay aside nothing for old age. Their 
children, generally farm-servants, labourers, or arti- 
sans, on scanty wages, having enough ado to support 
their own young families, can do nothing, or the 
nearest thing to nothing, for the generation passing 
away. Pauperism, in such circumstances, is inevitable, 
if life lasts. ‘These poor persons are, therefore, in 
general marked by all the virtues which most pro- 
minently attach to Scottish humble life. A pious 
sentiment of resignation and contentment is almost 
universal. A lady who goes much amongst them as 
an emissary of a benevolent society of persons of her 
own sex, to distribute food and clothing where most 
pressingly required, spoke warmly to us of their quiet 
virtues, the modesty of their expectations, and their 
spirit of righteous self-denial. She reports, that 
often, in the course of her monthly rounds, when she 
calls on a person whom she knows to be very > 
and asks if any thing be needed, the answer Fill be. 
“ Nothing this time, ma’am ;” and the individual will 
rhaps point to some neighbour who she is sure is 
in need. There is ont scrupulousness as to debt. 
When one of the eighteen-pence pauptrs of the parish 
died in January last, it was fouhd that her rent 
was paid up till Whitsunday. Another assured us 
in last April that she had her rent paid up to Lam» 
mas. Itis common for the parish paupers to allow 
the kirk-treasurer to retain as much of their allow- 
ance in his hands as pays their rent. A grocer, one 
day conversing with the above-mentioned lady re- 
specting a certain poor woman who lived near by, 
said he should be glad to give her a little credit now 
and then, as he was satisfied of her honesty. The 
lady reported the offer to the poor woman, who, how- 
ever, declined it, saying that she had once been owin 
more than two shillings before, and had been so distre: 
about it, that she resolved never to “take on” any 
more. Our informant also mentioned an instance of 
the benevolence of the poor to the poor. An old 
woman who had long been in miserable circumstances, 
having at length had a pension of five pounds left her 
by a relation, immediately began to exercise charity 
out of that little pittance, giving away, for instance, 
her tea-leaves regularly to a poorer neighbour. So 
true is Wordsworth’s remark— 
** The poorest 
Long for some moments in a weary life, 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings.” 
Well, surely, might one of such a spirit “sit by her fire 
and build her hope in heaven.” 
Such is the state of the poor in a small rural town 
in Scotland, under a system of management which 
has been often represented as peculiarly calculated to 
keep down pauperism, and in contrast with which the 
English system is believed to be only a monstrous 
abuse. Out of 101 cases of extreme necessity, an out- 
door pension, at an average less than half of what is 
needed to support bare existence, is extended to only 38. 
There are other eighty-six cases of less or sotbalonal ne- 
cessity, to which no parochial relief is extended. For- 
bidden to dream of any thing approaching to a legal 
title to relief from the holders of the property and 
the realisers of the profits of the earth, the poor, thus 
enormous in number, are nevertheless the habitual or 
occasional pensioners of their more comfortable neigh- 
bours. Considerably more than a third—indeed nearly 
two-fifths—of the families in the town, are so far 
pauperised as to be willing to come forward for a share 
of what may a be spoken of as a small 
private charity. It is at the same time found, that 
only in a few cases out of those described as of t 
necessity, do the relatives of the parties afford any 
degree of succour. Surely there must be some strange 
misunderstanding respecting a system under which 
such results can Fe found. 
One misconception is very obvious, and it is one 
which may be said to rest at the base of the system. 
It takes the form of a dogma that, if the poor are not 
a, at all, or at least supplied eg | scantily, there 
will be the fewer poor. e might fairly par after 
stating the above facts, if the parish under our notice 
affords any practical proof of the soundness of this 
dogma, If we say that, by refusing to admit paupers 
on the parish roll, we repress pauperism, it appears to 
the present writer that we only affirm an identical 
proposition ; but if we suppose that we extinguish 
poverty and suffering by repressing that, its outward 
and visible sign, the argument is as hollow as it is 
heartless. We have seen that, although the 
of a small town may be kept below one-twentieth of 
the population, the destitution of the people may so 
‘inerease and multiply, and so break down their boasted 
independence, that one-fourth of them may be obliged, 
and may be willing, to apply for and subsist on charit- 
able assistance when they can get it; just as we know 
| that in Ireland, where up to this time there have been 
| no paupers, the portion of the population regularly de- 

pendent, during great part of the year, on the charity of 
| the rest, has been not less than one-fourth of the whole. 


The decent good behaviour of the great bulk of the > 
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» But we would also ay it to the consciences of 
men, if such a dogma be, in existing circumstances, 
either humane or just. In this community, a large 
portion of the people are constantly engaged, during 
their better years, in labours which tend to the com- 
fort and enrichment of the — Me their psc 
only such wages as barely maintain them, 
of providing for old age. Their 
inevitable fate, therefore, is to fall into helpless penury. 
Such persons may be said to be in the same circum- 
stances with soldiers, who, having only such pay as 
suffices to give them immediate support, require to be 
pensioned in their latter years. What great hordes 
of old discharged soldiers would be if left wnpensioned, 
these labourers are, without a legal claim to relief. 
How strange would it seem to hear the dogma an- 
nounced that, if old soldiers were left pensionless, or 
endowed with only some mockery of a pension, there 
would be the fewer old soldiers! Yet the doctrine 
respecting the poor of the labouring class is exactly 
the same. It is a doctrine, accordingly, which would 
reflect burning disgrace upon those who announce it, 
if it were not that they are utterly blind to its real 

character. 

We have only to notice, in conclusion, a notion very 
prevalent in the town in question, namely, that many 
poor people come into it in their old days from the 
country around. On careful examination, we found 
this to be the case to a small extent, but not so much 
as seriously to affect the question. Even, however, 
allowing for a moment that the country parishes are 
thus spared at the expense of the town, does it not add 
justone other inequitable feature to the present system ? 


A STORY OF THE SEVENTEENTIL 
CENTURY. 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century, or, to be 
more particular, in the year 1616, a shipwreck took 
place on the coast of Suffolk, before the eyes of a 
number of the assembled inhabitants of the district 
where it happened. The evening on which the bark 
came in sight was a stormy one, and its crew struggled 
long to avoid the half-seen breakers, or sunken rocks, 
which threatened them with evident destruction. Most 
gallantly indeed did the poor mariners struggle, and 
so long as the light was good they were successful. 
But the dusk of evening came on, and then the hope 
of their escape was awfully lessened. By degrees, the 
bark and its inmates disappeared from the strain- 
ing gaze of those on shore. The last glimpse which 
the latter had of the ill-fated vessel, showed the deck 
crowded with passengers and crew, whose outstretched 
hands pled strongly though silently for help. Hel 
could not be given, though the unfortunates tea. 
the warmest sympathy of those who saw them. Even 
after all was enveloped in gloom at sea, the people on 
land remained on the same spot, listening with horror 
to the howling of the storm, and expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the sound mingled up with the “ cry of 
some strong swimmer in his agony.” 

“Can eer be done?” said a voice in the crowd, 
the first which had spoken aloud for some time. Eve 
body turned round to the spot whence it came, the 
people of the place knowing that the sounds came from 
a stranger’s lips. “Can nothing be done?” repeated 
the same person ; “ I will give a reward—a large reward 
for every life that is saved.” An old fisherman took 
it upon him to reply. “ Do you think,” said he, roughly, 
“we would have stood idle this half hour, if we could 
have done any thing to save them? No; I think I 
know the coast as well as any man hereabouts, or any 
where else, and I know that no boat could have crossed 
the black rocks—unless bottom upwards.” A murmur 
of assent was heard from all around. “ You think, 
then,” said the first speaker, after a pause, “ that on 
these rocks the vessel will perish ?” “Too likely, your 
honour,” returned the fisher, whom the light yet per- 
mitted to see that his interrogator was a gentleman ; 
“if the ship was once within these rocks, something 
might be done. But within them it never will be. 
What between the sand and the rocks, there is hardly 
sea-way for a herring-barrel to pass inside.” “ But, 
my good friend, there is a chance—a slight one per- 
haps—and you may at least have your boats on the 
alert.” “Please God,” replied the man, quietly, “ I will 
be on the look-out. We may save some lives. But it 
will be a.full hour ere the moon rises, and till then 
nothing can be done byman.” “Thanks, thanks,” cried 
the stranger, gratified and assured by the firm though 
quiet tones of the speaker; “I will reward all—all,” 
he continued more quietly, “who will oblige me by 
it.” 

nan hour the moon began to give a glimmerin 
light, sufficient to permit the people otee to suave 
over the face of the deep toa short distance. Nothing 
was visible there. A blank expression passed over the 
faces of the assembled band. But the old fisherman 
roused them to exertion, and a fishing-boat was put 
to sea in the little cove formed inside of the rocks 
alluded to. The wind was not so high as formerly. 
yet high enough to make the short excursion proposed 


* It may be mentioned, that the poor’s funds of th 
chiefly supplied by what is called a voluntary trond ny of the 
land-proprietors, the remainder being derived from the church 
collections, and other sources. The annual produce of the land 
of the parish is estimated at L.22,540, and the annual sum con- 
teibuted for the poor in this manner is about L.222, or one per cent. 


a matter of to the three or four hardy men 
whom the old fisherman chose to take with him. We 
shall not attempt to paint the anxiety which followed 
the starting of the boat, the whole course of which the 
light did not permit to be seen from land. It returned 
at length, and with an ominous proof of the doom 
which had befallen the ship. It brought the body of 
aman! 

The exertions of the stranger already mentioned 
were instantly devoted to the resuscitation of this 
victim of the deep. He had the insensible body car- 
ried to the old fisherman’s cottage, and there used all 
possible means to restore the vital spark. His atten- 
tions were rewarded with success. Ere the morning 
light dawned, the castaway, a youth of noble appear- 
ance, was seated by the fire of the fisher’s hut, able to 
converse with the stranger, and to thank him for his 
care. These thanks were expressed in good English, 
though with some peculiarities showing that English 
was not the native tongue of the speaker, 

From the recovered youth it was learned that the 
vessel, which was an Italian merchantman, had struck 
soon after the night fell, and had gone to pieces in a 

rter of an hour afterwards. He himself had swum 
or the shore, but had exhausted his powers and lost 
all consciousness before being taken up. The proofs 
of his statement were made in part visible by the day- 
light. Several corses were driven on shore, others 
were picked up by boats, and the remains of the little 
bark of Italy were cast on land by inches. The wreck 
had been an entire and terrible one. 

Some time after this lamentable affair, the reco- 
vered youth was established as an inmate of the rectory 
of Hadleigh, the incumbent of which, Mr Petre, had 
been his preserver on the night of the wreck. The 
young stranger gave himself the simple name of Theo- 
dore, and seemed averse to further inquiry into his 
name or affairs. But he was so gentle in manners, so 
intelligent, and so accomplished, that he became as a 
beloved son to the good pastor. “I was a lonely 
man,” said the rector to him repeatedly, “but heaven 
has given me a son in pity. You will not from 
me, Theodore? I have enough for both.” The young 
stranger replied with warmth to Mr Petre’s kindness, 
but repeatedly mentioned, that he required no pecu- 
niary support—that he would receive means enough 
to render him independent of all such aid, on corres- 
ponding with his friends in Italy. 

Mr Petre introduced his new friend to all whom 
he himself knew, and amon; 
Mr Balls, one of the principal proprietors of the neigh- 


bourhood. This gentleman was of an ancient local 


house, and proud of his descent from a follower of the 
Saxon Harold at the battle of Hastings. He had a 
large family, the eldest of whom was his 
a young lady possessed of great personal attractions, 
and a heart gentle and susceptible. The stranger, so 
noble in appearance and my in manners, made ere 
long a deep impression on her affections, which was 
fully reciprocated by the object of her regard. But 
he was modest and unassuming, and so well knew the 
difficulties which his position as an unknown cast- 
away involved him in, that, but for an accidental peril 
which the young lady sustained in his presence, from 
the unmanageableness of her riding palfrey, the secret 
might have remained for ever locked up in the recess 
of this own heart. The danger of the mistress of his 
affections, however, called forth a passionate outburst 
of love. It was heard, and responded to, ere the 
parties concerned could think of aught else. 

The lovers met, and met again. “This must not 
be,” said Theodore at length, on one of these occasions ; 
“your father, dearest Mary, must be told all. And 
yet I fear’—— “Fear!” replied the young lady, 
“what have we to fear ?—you must be our equal mm 
birth,” and she glanced with a look of pride on her 
lover’s manly and dignified form. “ Birth! equal in 
birth!” cried he, and for the first time Mary beheld 
something like pride, or even haughtiness, on his 
countenance. But it soon passed away, and he said, 
“T am the equal of your father in birth, but cireum- 
stances exist which compel me to be so far silent on 
that point. I have sworn an oath, that to none but 
the wife of my bosom will I reveal my name and origin.” 
Mary became thoughtful at these words, and her lover 
saw a blush gather slowly on her downeast cheeks. 
He read its signification as clearly as if it had been 
told in words. “No, Mary,” cried he, “the honour 
of my mother was as untainted as thine own—as 
as the heaven that overlooks us! But mine has been 
a strange doom. The welfare of others called from 
me the oath I have spoken of, and it must be kept. 
I shall satisfy your father—for ere long I shall have 
the means—that I am of and honourable birth, 
and of means perhaps equal to his own ; but my name 
and family, I have said, must be made known to thee 
alone—if, indeed, I ever have the happiness to call 
thee mine.” 

Theodore did not address himself to Mr Balls until 
he had communicated with his friends in Italy, and 
received such credentials as he trusted would remove 
any — that the father of Mary might enter- 
tain. vers look through a magnifying glass at all 
the circumstances favourable to their wish, but apply 
a diminishing one to all obstacles and difficulties in 
their way. So it was in the present ease. When Mr 
Balls was am lied to by Theodore, he started at the 
proposal. “My daughter, sir !” eried he ; “my dangh- 
ter is of an ancient and honourable family. The Balls 


family possessed this house and property, where we 


others to the family of 


ughter Mary, 


now are, before the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans. You must certainly be conscious, sir, of 
sessing an honourable poliguee to think of such a 
proposal as this.” 

heodore’s heart sank within him.as Mr Balls 
spoke. “ I am conscious,” he replied, “ of an honour- 
able descent, and I do not eome thus before you with- 
out the means of proving it, although I must avouch 
candidly, and at once, that there are some things con- 
nected with myself which I cannot disclose. I will 
satisfy you, by the testimonials of those whose word 
ought not to be doubted, that my name is an honour- 
able one, but that name it is not in my power to reveal.” 
Mr Balls gazed at the speaker with a look of surprise. 
“TI might have taken a fictitious name, and have 
deceived you, but I prefer to admit that there are 
imperative reasons for withholding my name from all 
but one person.” And who may that person be ?’” 
said Mr Balls, with an ominous sneer. Theodore; 
observed the look, and did not immediately reply. 
“Surely the person to whom you allude,” continued 
Mr Balls, “ must be the head of that house with which 
you seek to connect yourself?” ‘The young stranger 
answered, “ No, sir ; I am bound byasolemn en - 
ment to reveal my name only to her who becomes the 
sharer of it with me.” “ That is to say, that my 
daughter is to wed with one who dare not disclose his 
name to the world? Can the cause of this be a 
creditable one? Impossible !” Theodore’s heart was 
too deeply interested in the matter to permit him to 
take offence at the words of Mr Balls, especially as 
his reason told him they were founded on a natural 
feeli He therefore a ss the father of Mary to 
look at the letters from Italy, to which he had referred. 
The other consented, as much from curiosity as from 
any other motive. The letters were from two Italian 
noblemen, and were written evidently according to a 
form dictated by Theodore. The writers stated, that 
they knew the family of Theodore to be of high dis- 
tinction, and his birth to be honourable, though there 
were important reasons for concealing his name and 
family from the world at large. They also referred to 
his possession of considerable property, and mentioned 
other circumstances of a favourable nature. 

We do nét wish to lengthen our story. Mr Balls 
declared, that if the register of baptism of the young 
stranger were presented to him along with these docu- 
ments, and he were permitted to show the whole to 
his family and friends, he would be satisfied. ‘This 
decision he adhered to, and neither the entreaties of 
Theodore, nor the tears of his daughter, could move 
him to alter it. On the other hand, Theodore firmly 
though sadly declared, that such a proposal could never 
be acceded to by him. 

The consequence was, that the young stranger’s 
visits to the house of his mistress were peremptorily for- 
bidden, although Mr Petre, whose confidence in his 
guest’s honour and integrity was unshaken, joined his 
entreaties to those of the lovers to bring matters to a 
favourable close. But all wasin vain. Can we wonder 
at the issue? Theodore and the object of his love met 
in secret, and, finally, they were privately married. 
The direct reason of this rash step was the confident 
hope entertained by Mary, that, if intrusted with the 
secret of Theodore, she might, by the strength of her 
testimony, reconcile her father to their union. She 
did \earn her husband’s secret, and such was its nature, 
in her eyes at least, that it only augmented her love, 
and increased her pride in him a thousand-fold. But 
this did not save her from the violent anger of her 
father, when her marriage was disclosed. “Oh! be- 
lieve me, dear father,” she exclaimed, with tears, “ he 
is one of whom you ought, in every respect, to feel 
proud!” “Proud!” cried the irritated father, “proud 
of a nameless wanderer !— y family proud of an union 
with such as he!” “Yes,” returned the daughter, 
“you will one day be proud of Theodore, and repent 
of r unkindness.” “If you desire me to do so, un- 
fold at once this vile — If not, begone from 
these walls, and follow the vagrant you have chosen !”” 
In the little village of Llandulph, in Cornwall, the 
a who form the main personages of our —_ lived 
or many years after their union, beloved by all 
around them. ‘They were happy in their mutual 
affection, though the continued anger of the lady’s 
father threw a frequent damp over the enjoyments of 
the wife, who made many fruitless appeals for a recon- 
ciliation. At length Mary wrote that her husband was 
ill, and, to increase the evil, had been made so chiefly 
by the cessation of his wonted communieations fronz 
Italy. She and her family were now in want. Mr 
Balle turned a deaf ear to this new appeal from his 
daughter. ‘To asecond of the same nature, he proved 

ually cold. A third communication, r & con- 
deel le interval of time, informed him that his 
daughter was a broken-hearted widow, her husband 
having sunk under the pressure of want and its at- 
tendant disiresses. A portion of the same letter led 
Mr Balls to go to Cornwall. 

The following inscription, engraven on a brass tablet 
affixed to a mural monument in the chancel of Llan- 
dulph church, and still to be seen there by visiters, 
wide what Mr Balls learnt on his arrival there. 

“Here lyeth the body of Theodoro Paleologus, of 
Pesanio in Italy, descended from the Imperial line of 
the last Christian Emperors of Greece, being the som 
of Camilio, the son of Prosper, the son of ‘Theodoro, 
the son of John, the son of Thomas, the second brother 
to Constantine Paleologus the eighth of that name, 
and last of the line that reigned in Constantinople, 
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the Turks, who married with Mary 
until Bells of Hadleigh in Suffoll, 


* * * * and departed this life at Clyfton, the | engage’ 


Ist of Jan 1636.” 

Persccuted by Pope Paul V. and his successor Gre- 

ry XV., who the Greek line, Theodore Paleo- 
SS would have perished in Italy, had not the 
interference of a powerful friend procured permission 
for him to retire to ye upon condition of his 
taking an oath never to divulge his name, that those 
attached to the imperial house might remain ignorant 
of the existence of its representative. 

“Father,” said the widow of the last Paleologus, 
“TI said you would one day repent.” 

The En lish squire, whose ancestor had been at the 
battle of Hastings did indeed think with sorrowful 
regret of his conduct to the last of the Cxsars of the 
East ! 


A CHAPTER ON THUMBS. 

“* Say, where's the mighty Thumb, our sword and buckler ? 
Though ‘gainst us men and giants league with gods, 
Yet Thumb alone is equal to more odds.” 
FIELDING, it is but fair to admit, did not intend these 
words to bear the sense which is sought to be extracted 
from them here. They occur in his famous burlesque 
opera, and refer to the son of Gaffer Thumb, the re- 
nowned Tommy, whose fate it was to be for a time, 
as the story tells us, an inmate of the stomach of “a 
huge red cow, larger than the largest size.” But the 
eulogy of the motto is not less applicable to Thumb, the 
finger, digit, or rather anti-digit, for so it may be 
termed from its position and uses. This member is 
somewhat neglected and undervalued at the present 
day. The ancients, however, evinced a deeper and 
juster sense of its value. “The Greeks,” says Mon- 
taigne, “ called it aaticheir, as who should say, another 
hand.” In like manner, the appellation by which the 
member was known among the Romans, displayed a 
thorough consciousness of its importance. They termed 
it pollex, a word derived from the verb pollere, to bear 
sway, to excel; thus indicating both its general excel- 
lence and its special superiority over the other com- 
ponent parts of the hand. In many additional respects 
the Romans exhibited in their customs their signal 
esteem for this important member. The thumb, in 
the brilliant days of Rome, had life and death at its 
command. A single movement of the organ, a slight 
inflexion of its joints one way or another, was the 
signal of fate to thousands—the forerunner of destruc- 
tion, or the donor of a new lease of existence. Those 
acquainted with the customs of the Romans will be 
aware that we allude to the practice pursued by them 
at their gladiatorial shows, of deciding whether the 
unfortunate slaves who then and there hacked and 
slashed one another for the amusement of their mas- 
ters, should be allowed to survive the combat or not, 
by turning the thumb up or down. If a gladiator, after 
fighting bravely either with man or beast, was at last 
worsted and put at his opponent’s mercy, the spec- 
tators sometimes interposed to save his life by elevating 
their hands and turning their thumbs downwards and 
inwards, and their fiat, thus expressed, was all-power- 
ful to save. If they were displeased, however, with 
the conduct of any particular gladiator, they almost 
uniformly condemned him to death by elevating their 
thumbs, and bending them outwards, and the poor 
wretch was dispatched accordingly by the weapon of 
his adversary, or, if that adversary chanced to be a 
wild beast, was left to perish beneath its fangs, un- 
pitied and unaided. It is in allusion to this practice 
of the populace at their great spectacles that Juvenal 
says, 


“ The vulgar, with uplifted thumbs, 
Kill each one that before them comes ;” 
which was their usual way when put into an evil 
temper by the state of public affairs or other extra- 
The thumb — influential and respected 
thumb was an y influential an 

member among many of the other nations of antiquity, 
whom these polished and merciful Romans called bar- 
barians. Tacitus, for example, tells us that certain 
kings, when they desired to make a - 

liarly firm and lasting compact with any setehbour, 
were in the habit of joining their right hand with his, 
and twisting each r’s thumbs, or dying them to- 
— by a\cord ; and when, by force of pressure, the 
ushing blood appeared in the tips, they pricked these 
with some s instrument, and mutually sucked 
them. This action was intended, no doubt, as a strik- 
ing emblem of their desire to secure a lasting peace, 
by extracting the hot and fiery blood from that impor- 
tant member by which alone their hands and arms 
were made powerful either for offence or for defence. 
Something like the same mode of making compacts 
has ae among all the Celtic and Gothic 
tribes ; and in our own Scotland the custom is scarcely 
yet extinct. Allan Ramsay, in one of his songs, says, 

my tiumbd, I'll ne'er beguile thee.” 


If two — ing parties respectively licked or wetted 
their thum a joined the one with the other, the 
ment was held to be firm and binding. Decrees 
are yet extant in the Scottish records, prior to the 
institution of the College of Justice, sustaining sales 
upon summonses of thumb-licking, the fact of that cere- 
mony having been gone through at the time of bar- 

ining being first established by legal testimony. 
ind ,in markets and every place of sale, this cus- 
tom was prevalent but a few years ago among farmers, 
tradesmen, and almost all parties engaged in traffic. 
The wet thumb was a token of rectitude of intention 
seldom falsified, and the man who could break his 
word, after confirming it by that sign, would have 
been as one whom oaths could not bind. 
Another old practice, honourable to the same mem- 
ber, has now become altogether extinct. It is al- 
luded to by Falstaff, when he says, “ A p of 
sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a bladder, 

hen I was about thy years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s 
talon in the waist ; I could have crept into an Glder- 
man’s thumb-ring.” Such an article was actually worn 


by these great civic functionaries in times, as an 

especial of office and token of high place, and 

4 as a sign of the respect entertained for 
um) 


This quotation from Shakspeare has brought to 
mind, that on various occasions he exhibits a due 
sense of the value of the member under consideration. 
Knowing that upon the helm rests the 7 of the 
ship, that upon the pilot’s hand depends the right 
guidance of the helm, and that the pilot’s hand were 
skill-less and powerless without the thumb, he makes 
his revengeful wierd-sister say, 

** Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wrecked as homeward he did come,” 


as if the possession of that potent member gave her 
the power of misleading and “tempest touting” the 
bark of the unfortunate “ master o’ t Tiger,” whose 
chesnut-munching wife had roused the witch’s anger. 
The mighty | ye seems even to hint that the thumb 
is an — of still greater value among the spiritual 
people than among men, and endowed with foresight 
Law ¢ a peculiar d of consciousness. How else are 
we to interpret the exclamation of one of the wierd- 


sisters ! 
“ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.” 
It is, upon the whole, scarcely a matter for regret, 
that the thumb should not possess in this gross world 
qualities so high as these. The pricking might be 
annoyingly frequent. 

In the times of the tion in Scotland, those 
who were selected as torturers knew well how much a 
man could be injured through his thumbs. Old General 
Dalzell brought thumbikins into use in torturing the 
poor Covenanters. This instrument consisted of two 
separate and parallel horizontal bars, with a handled 
screw above, which moved the upper bar towards the 
lower one, and crushed the unfortunate anti-digits that 
might be placed between. The pain given by this in- 
strument was so excruciating, that those who bore all 
other torments failed to bear this. One victim, by 
name William Spence, was crushed and maimed by 
the bootikins, or boots for torturing the legs, and was 
also kept from for eight or nine successive nights. 

ishop Burnet) grew weary aa this : so a 
third species (of torture) was inven Tittle screws 
of steel were made use of, that screwed the thumbs 
with so exquisite a torment, that he sank under it.” 
He “ desired time, and he would tell all.” Princi 
Carstares was also tortured by the thumbikins, and 
the very pair which crushed his thumb-bones, and 
caused his arms to swell to the shoulder, are still pre- 
served. When Carstares was introduced to King 
William after the revolution of 1688, the monarch is 
— to have inquired about the thumbikins. “I 

show them to you,” said the principal, “the next 
time I have the honour to wait upon your majesty.” 
Carstares, who had got the instrument from the new 
Privy-Council of Scotland, was as good as his word. 
“I must try them,” said the king ; “I must put in 
4 thumbs here.—Now, principal, turn the screw. 
Oh, not so gently—another turn—another ;—stop ! 
stop! no more—no more !—another turn, I am afraid, 
would make me confess any thing!” And such was 
precisely the result in cases of torture. The poor 
sufferers confessed any thing. It is to be hoped that 
the thumb will suerte elevated to the same unlucky 
pre-eminence, which brought into existence such an 
article as the thumbikins. 

A more commendable employment of this member 
in J times was that which gave origin to the phrase, 
“Rule of thumb.” It was once a common enough 

in Scotland to measure objects in a rough 
way by calculating a thumb’s-breadth as an inch. 
course no great accuracy could attend this sort of 
mensuration, and our more precise times apply the 
phrase jestingly to every case of rude or careless 
computation. was a sort of fine assurance of 
prevalent honesty, however, about the old practice, 
though it certainly laid buyers too much at the mercy 
of wily pedlars. Besides, there is a vast difference 
in the breadth of different thumbs. 
also, they vary most materially. The truth is, that 
thumbs have decided and well-marked characters, as 
much so as heads, faces, or any other portions of the 
animal frame. Scarcely any two thumbs are precisely 


In other points, 


pal | and punished. 


alike. Some are elegantly curved at the point, while _ 


others are straight as a rush. Some can bend 


but the reverse. We believe that it will be almost 
universally found that all the cleverest and handiest 
carpenters, and, in short, the best tradesmen of every 
class that make much use of the hands, have thumbs 
curved outwards, and capable of bending back at the 
point. This is decidedly the mechanic’s thumb, and 
the cause obviously is, that the prehension of instru- 
ments is tly facilitated by flexibility of the upper 
rtion of the member. This sort of thumb being by 
ar the stron; variety, is not less advantageous to 
surgeons. y often require great power and flexi- 
bility in the upper part of the anti-digit. We recol- 
lect on one occasion witnessing the amputation of a 
boy’s limb, where the assisting surgeon, whose duty it 
was to apply the tourniquet (for Stopping the flow of 
blood in the arteries), on being asked to do so, merely 
applied his thumb over the seat of the great vessel of 
e leg, and, by its pressure, checked the course of 


ities were often eq 


useful to the same distinguished surgeon, and it 
every operator possessed such 
umbs. 


But it is in war, in the art military, that the thumb 
assumes its true, its highest importance. The thumb 
makes the soldier ; there can be no doubt of that. If 
there be dubitation on the point in the mind of an 
one, a cloud of witnesses may be called up to dispel 
Augustus Cesar is said to have confiscated the estate 
of a Roman knight who had cut off the thumbs of his 
two sons to save them from war, and, before that era, 
the senate put a man named Caius Valienus into 

rison for life, on account of un-thumbing his left 
hand with the same view. ‘These cases show at how 
early a period people acquired a sense of the value of 
this member in war, but at a later era of the Roman 
history the same thing was still more fully demon- 
strated. Laws were issued by successive emperors to 
prevent thumb-mutilation, yet the practice had become 
so common in the time of Theodosius, and still with the 
same view of escaping military service, that the word 
poltroon (pollice truncus—mutilated in the thumb), then 
found its origin as a synonyme for coward. The mem- 
ber has not its consequence in warfare, as 
any one who takes up Marshall’s work on the Enlisting 
of Soldiers may at once see. In the British army, 
soldiers have been repeatedly found to cut off their 
thumbs, or blow them off with fire-arms, to procure 
discharges and pensions. Very recently, when a regi- 
ment was about to embark at Cork for the West 
Indies, four of the men presented themselves at one 
time with their thumbs minus a joint. “There was 
an instance (says the author just mentioned) of volun- 
mutilation in the —th regiment not long ago. 
A soldier attempted to mutilate a thumb, but hi 
courage failed him, and the operation was effectually 
concluded by his wife. Another soldier, who was at 
the time quartered in the Dublin depét barracks, 
alleged that in consequence of falling forwards upon 
a fractured glass bottle lying at the bottom of the 
barrack stair, he had the thumb nearly amputated ;” 
but the cut was discovered to have been made from the 
back of the hand, and the soldier was found in a lie, 
One dragoon swore that his horse had 
bit off his thumb, but his sword was found bloody, and 
the trick discovered. Sometimes parties have been 
known to chop off the forefinger, and sometimes the 
whole hand, but the thumb is the member most 
frequently mutilated to produce a disability for war. 
What an idea this gives us of the paramount im- 
portance of the o ! To thumbs we may ascribe 
the most glorious victories, 2s well as the most desolat- 
ing wars of oppression. ithout thumbs we should 
have had no heroes. 

Strange as it may appear, thumbs are also essential 
helps to oratory. most successful legal er of 
the present day, now a lord and a judge, as well as many 
other noted orators, show how much they depend upon 
the thumb for aid during their addresses, by perpe- 
tuall tapping it with the fi of the opposite 
han t every tap, no doubt, the thumb. gives out 
an unseen stream of eloquence, electrical, in 
ifs nature, and of course the more calculated to affect 
the audience. Another curious and more mysterious 
use of the thumb is seen in the action of applying it te 
the tip of the nose, and spreading out the hand from 
it in a horizontal line. Unquestionably, there is some 
signi under this movement, 
in w um 8 so distinguished a 
but this meaning is hidden under some 
prehensible words with which the gesture is accom- 
panied. Talking of the nose, snuffers (we mean 
snuffing mortals, not candle-polling machines) could 
not carry on their pleasant amusement for an in- 
stant, but for the member we at present delight to 


** Betwixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A box, which ever and anon 


He gave his nose.” 
Thumbs, therefore, have a vital infl we on 
an important branch of commaeree...the teada, 


| 
- - has b 
a till they touch the wrist, while others cannot be even we ¢: 
" slightly inclined in that direction without the greatest low i 
pain. On the other hand, some can be curiously bent sense 
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rock. There are many other and intermediate varie- tion 
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If our readers have not been convinced by all that 
has been said, of the importance of thumbs to mankind, 
we can only wish that they may have a touch of whit- 
low in the organ. If they do not then attain a full 
sense of its influence over their earthly happiness, we 
are no conjurors. But it is to be hoped convic- 
tion will be attained without such a trial. As to our 
present paper, all our hope rests on its being well 
thumbed. 1f such be the result of the judgment of our 
readers, we shall be heartily satisfied. 


WELLINGTON AND THE PAINTER OF 
NAPOLEON. 


In the whole annals of Napoleon Bonaparte, there is 
nothing so touching as the fidelity evinced towards 
him in his adversity by many of those who had shared 
the good fortune of his earlier days. The time is come 
when we can look on the career of the wonderful 
Corsican with some degree of impartiality, and can do 
justice to such traits of personal devotion as those 
alluded to, which are rendered the more remarkable 
by the numerous instances recorded in history of an 
opposite line of behaviour. Among those most attached 
to Napoleon, alike in his prosperity and adversity, 
David the painter held a promment place. He was 
the favourite artist of the emperor, and showed, by 
his pictures of Belisarius, of Socrates, of Brutus, of 
the Horatii, of the Passover, of Leonidas, and finally 
of the Crossing of the Alps and Coronation of Napo- 
leon, that, as an artist at least, he well merited the 
tronage of his master. After the coronation picture, 
mentioned, had been finished, Napoleon went to 
see it in the studio of the artist. ‘The courtiers who 
were with him, being all of them well acquainted 
him with congratulations of a 
very familiar kind on his success. The emperor 
checked them, observing, in that pointed manner 
which gave a historical force to many of his sayings, 
“ Gentlemen, be aware that M. David is a baron of the 
empire” —the first announcement which the painter 
had had of the honour intended for him. 

David, as has been said, repaid the favour and 
friendship of Napoleon with the profoundest admira- 
tion and reverence. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that the disastrous events of 1514 and 1815 were pro- 
fered mally from the ¢ affairs, bein 
ond’ compelled to fly from France. He 
remained, however, as near its confines as — 
Brussels being the place where he took up his resi- 
dence. Shortly after the final downfall of his old 
master in 1815, an incident took place which seems 
to us to have something affecting in it, and to be 
worthy of relation. 

David continued his artistical labours at Brussels. 
Indeed, within a few months he collected round him 
a number of young painters, who sought with avidity 
his instructions in art. From the stirring nature of 
the scenes in which he had passed his life, he was 
enabled to mingle his professional lessons with num- 
berless anecdotes, both personal and historical, and 
these he always managed to make a in spite 
of an impediment in utterance with which he was 
afflicted. He had received this mishap in a curious 
way. While prosecuting his schoolboy studies, being 
very rly provided with money, he was obliged to 

with people of the humblest grade ; and the 
wife of his landlord, on one occasion when he was, as 
she thought, improperly talkative, struck him a smart 
blow on the cheek with a tab . The conse- 
quence was, that a swelling arose on the interior, 
which lasted thro life, and materially obstructed 
the movements of his tongue in articulation. The 


matter, however, of the painter’s converse made up 
for ali defects of manner. Above all others, Napoleon 
was his favourite theme, and one of which he never 
wearied. Fond — with his recollections 
of the emperor. Nor did David check himself in his 
discourse on account of any particular individuals who 
might be present. Princes, nobles, and other august 
men sometimes visited the painter’s studio, and 

wever unpalateable the subject might be, were com- 
pelled to listen with patience to David’s laudatory 
reminiscences of the emperor. 

The Duke of Wellington, generalissimo of the allied 
armies, and special inspector of the Low Country 
fortresses, came to Brussels. ing well aware of the 
presence of David in the city, he formed the resolution 
of visiting the artist and getting a portrait of himself 
executed. With this view he entered his carriage, 
accompanied by several of his officers, and desired t 
coachman to drive to David’s house, “ Rue Fossé-aux- 

ps.” 

On stopping before the little green gate of the 
painter, the duke and his company were at once ad- 
mitted. They were shown into a dining-room, deco- 
rated in a more splendid way, in one respect, than the 
halls of monarchs. Pictures, from the hand of David, 
covered the walls of the apartment, and in almost all 
of them Napoleon and his deeds formed the subject. 
In one place he was seen sealing the Alps, in form 
and appearance the same as when the ancient sides of 
these mountains echoed in reality to “young Bona- 
cd battle-cry.” In another place he was seen in his 

perial cabinet, dictating missives on which hung the 
fate of nations. All around the apartment, in short, 
the English visiters saw the lineaments of their late 
great 

Madame David was informed by her domestic that 


an English sought admission to the presence of 
the painter, she went to her husband’s studio to 
know whether or not he would see them. “ Yes,” 
said he, in ly to her; “admit them here.” Al- 
though he said so, however, a change came over his 
countenance, which indicated that the name of the 
English was not associated in his mind with agreeable 


emotions. He was at the moment engaged in painting 
his fine picture of Eucharis and Telemachus, and it was 


ps to dispel the feeling which had been excited 
Madame David’s announcement, that, after an- 
swering her, he turned again to his task. He had his 


pallette in one hand, and his brush elevated in the 
other, when the Duke of Wellington and his atten- 
dants entered the studio. David already become 
so re-absorbed in his occupation, that he did not turn 
immediately round ; but a movement of the visiters 
soon made him aware of their presence, and he turned 
his face to them. ‘Then, for the first time, he saw 
their uniforms, and knew they were soldiers. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, bowing slightly, “to whom 
have I the honour of speaking ?” 

The chief of the party answered, “I am the Duke 
of Wellington.” 
~ At that name, the old painter—for he was now 
sixty-seven—grew first red and then pale, showing 
how much he was moved by the presence of the con- 
queror of his master andhero. He recovered himself, 
however, and said, in a coldly civil tone, “ In what can 
I serve you ?” 

Madame David, who had come to the door of the 
studio with the visiters, now retired, with some appre- 
hension of a disagreeable scene. 

“I was desirous,” said the duke, in reply to the 
artist’s question, “ to see a painter so celebrated ; and 
as you have painted Bonaparte” —— ’ 

“You mean the emperor,” said David, interrupting 
his visiter hastily, and reddening with anger. 

“ Precisely,” returned the duke ; “and I came to 

that you would execute a likeness of — 

The old painter looked at the duke fixedly for a few 
moments, and then, with additional coldness in his 
et he said, “ You know that I paint history 
only.” 

oWel.” returned the duke, with a smile, “ I am no 
personage of romance. You have celebrated with 
your pencil the features of—this great map,” pointing 
to a figure of Napoleon, “and I, too, am ambitious to 
be painted by you.” 

“Sir,” replied the artist, with a mixture of emo- 
tions legible on his countenance, “I do not paint the 
— cannot paint the English !” 

avid averted his head as he spoke. Seeing the 

h of the feelings which actuated him, the Duke 

of Wellington and his party retired in silence. The 
duke was evidently disappointed, but he was in all 
likelihood disposed also, in some measure, to respect 
the emotions of the old painter of Napoleon. David 
= paint the overthrower of his master and 


A FEW WEEKS FROM HOME. 
CARLISLE—RAILWAY TO NEWCASTLE, 


WE lately had occasion, in the course of a journey 
south s, to a few hours in Carlisle, and to 
proceed thence to Newcastle by the railway which is 
now established between these two ancient towns. 
Carlisle is a city of some interest, and enjoys a beau- 
tiful situation on a fertile plain about ten or twelve 
miles from the borders of Scotland, whose blue hills 
may be seen from it on the northern horizon, while 
those of Cumberland, amidst which the famed roman- 
tic lakes are situated, are equally visible as a south- 
westerly boundary. Through the midst of this varied 
green plain winds the Eden, a river about the size of 
the Tweed, and which, a few miles to the westward, 
falls into the Solway Firth, whose flat expanse and 
broad sandy shores are seen from the higher grounds 
of the neighbourhood. 

On entering Carlisle from the Scottish side, and 
crossing the long stone bridge which is thrown over 
the Eden, the eye is attracted by the walls and tur- 
rets of the old castle, placed on a broad green mound 
or low hill, which rises from a pretty piece of meadow- 
land on our right, and flanks the town on its north- 
western quarter. Excepting the red-stone walls of 
the castle, still in good preservation, and enclosing 
some modern erections, and also the massive tower of 
the cathedral, rising from the centre of the town in 
front, one does not now perceive any striking marks 
of antiquity in the place. Formerly, the city was 
—— fortified with walls and gates, but these have 
completely disappeared, and their place is now occu- 
pied with rows of villas and streets of modern date 
and aspect. Although there is no deficiency of stone 
in the neighbourhood, the town is built of red brick, 
after the. usual English fashion, and it is only lately 
that an improved taste has introduced a few hand- 
some edifices of yellow sandstone. 

Until a comparatively recent period, Carlisle mani- 
fested few symptoms of advancement. It was usually 
esteemed to be a dull old-fashioned place, possessing 
the dignity of being the seat of a bishop, but without 
any great trade or traffic to put money in the pockets 
of its worthy inhabitants. ‘This state of things is 
mending. For a number of years its manufacturing 
industry has been on the increase, and now the town 


may boast of possessing several cotton and other fac- 
tories, each ornamented with its tall chimney, and 


smoking away in the most spirited manner, 
cotton-mill of uncommonly large dimensions lying 
south from the town, there rises a chimney, of an ele- 
gant octagonal form, to the height of 305 feet, and 
which is visible as far as Annan and places more re- 
mote in Dumfriesshire. Like most other towns of an 
improving character, Carlisle, as we were glad to learn, 

a Mechanics’ Institution for popular instruc- 
tion, which is pretty well - y- though only to a 
very limited extent by the class of artisans for whose 
immediate benefit it was designed ; of upwards of 200 
members, we were told there were only from sixty to 
seventy belonging to the body of operative tradesmen. 
In this, however, there is nothing peculiar, as the 
same ne may be said of every mechanics’ institution 
and school of arts in the kingdom. Lately, a hand- 
some stone building has been erected by ae 
shares, for the accommodation of the Mechanics’ 
tution and Literary and Philosophical Institution of 
Carlisle. This large edifice had been opened only a 
day or two previous to our visit, and we had an oP 
portunity of inspecting its large lecturing hall on 
occasion of an annual meeting and concert. It is a 
room of di ions, lated to accommodate 
perhaps 700 or 800 people, and altogether creditable to 
the town, although the arrangements for lighting are 
certainly on a mean and defective scale, and a li 
taste might have rendered it much more convenient in 
different respects. The want of a lecture-room having 
been long felt in Carlisle, this, with all its deficiences, 
will prove of great value to the inhabitants ; and we 
heartily wish that every town of the same size in Bri- 
tain a similar establishment. 

The most gratifying of the local sights in and about 
Carlisle is that of the railway, which stretches east- 
ward to Newcastle, connecting the eastern and 
western seas, and passing thro a country fifty-six 
miles in extent, rich in coal, sandstone, and other 
mineral products. This railway, in its central por- 
tion, pursues a line very nearly the same as that of 
the Roman Wall built by Severus, and which extended 
from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne, to 
eee his conquests in Britain from the northern 

icts, but of which no vestige now remains, except a 
carefully preserved f ent at a few miles’ distance 
from Newcastle. The Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
Company was constituted in 1529, but not with a view 
to using locomotive carriages ; these have been intro- 
duced by virtue of a more recent act of Parliament. 
‘The western termination of the railway is at the basin 
of a short canal, which extends to the Solway ; but 
passengers and general traffic centre at a principal 
depét or station outside the town, on the London road, 
and near the spot formerly used as the place of execu- 
tion—the famous //airibee. How strange to reflect 
on the border rievers who here said their “ neck- 
verse” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
on the gallant and devoted men who more recent] 
expiated on the same spot their rash efforts in behalf 
of the exiled Stuarts, and then consider that now the 
ground forms the site of a railway station ! 
an altered world we live in ! 

Driving into the capacious yard of the 
are speedily placed in one of the carriageson t 
and off on our journey, with our face turned towards 
the east, at the rate of at least twenty miles an hour. 
The first object of interest on the route is Co 
Bridge, a lofty erection thrown across the Eden, 
up and down which we have a view of a most beautiful 
vale, overhung with heavy masses of wood, and dotted 
over with ar at and old structures peeping from 
amidst the trees. Very near to the bridge, on looking 
up the river, is seen the old church of Wetheral in the 
early English style, with its adjacent and aged hamlet. 
On the opposite bank of the broad and clear runnin 
stream, and on the brink of a stupendous woody ¢ 
is Corby Castle, the seat of Henry Howard, Esq. 
Both the house and grounds, as well as a curiosity 
called St Constantine’s Cell, are esteemed highly 
worthy of a visit by strangers. It appears that Da 
Hume visited this part of the country in 1750; and 
the following lines, written by him on a pane of glass 
at the Old Bush Inn at Carlisle, were communicated 
to Mr Howard by Sir Walter Scott :— 

** Here chicks, in eggs for breakfast, sprawl ; 

Here godless boys God's glories squall ; 

While Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall ; 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.” 
The train dashing on in its headlong speed, leaves 
a moment or two for a glance over this beauteous ber 
and soon brings us to a viaduct of several high arches 
across another valley ; thence t h cuttings, and 
along embankments, till we arrive at the most remark- 
able work on the whole line, called Cowran Cut. 
From the soft and moist nature of the soil, this hill, it 
appears, could not be easily tunnelled, and it has been 
cut sheer down from the summit to a depth of 100 
feet by a length of 1500 feet, leaving a gap of about 
300 feet in breadth overhead. In the course of cut- 
ting the hill, which is chiefly of fine sand, marine 
shells were found in the centre at & depth of 80 feet 
from the surface, making it evident that the high 
= only a heap of matter silted from a sea, 

eath which this part of Cumberland had fo: 

reposed. Proceeding onwards, we cross the river G 
by a skew bridge of great architectural beauty, and 
looking down we perceive the water tumbling over a 
rough a bed, by the side of ancient quarries. The 
scenery below is wild and romantic. Amongst the 


tion 
nsti- 


rocks, as we are informed, is one called the “ 


ritten 
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in the erection of the wall of Severus. The line now 


railway from the coal-pits of the Earl of Car- 

At about the thirteenth mile-post, and on our 

left hand side, we pass Naworth Castle, and beyond it, 
in the same northerly direction, the ruins of 

Priory ; both, however, scarcely, if at all, visible from 

the train, but to those who can s time, highly 

=a may be called 

country of the Howards and res, two powerful 

fami Lord William 


by ite across Helbeck Valley, and is shortly crossed | agains 
the 


Naworth, and executed prompt justice on the bor- 
the name of Willie,” by 

which he was called from a studded belt which he 
always wore above his armour, he was long held in 
fear in the neighbourhood. ‘The castle, which has 
been modernised in many parts, is still in excellent 
‘preservation. Lanercost Priory was one of the most 
t monastic institutions within the h 


hands of Scotch invaders. 


Proceeding onwards a few miles, we are brought to 
broken part of the country, with winding valleys 


pee 


a rather famous and fashionable watering- 
this quarter of the world. There are several 
for the accommodation of visiters, the chief 


‘of which is a hotel or boarding-house of size, 
placed at the head of a sloping with a t 
southern exposure. The mineral waters of Gilsland 


im quality. One contains principally sul- 
hydrogen with a lesser proportion of car- 
; inits solid contents, common salt and soda 


horse,” celebrated in Guy Mannering as the scene of 
the first meeting between Brown, Dandie i 
and Meg Merrilees. The circumstances in every re- 
-@pect countenance the supposition ; for the house was 
kept by “ Meg of Mumps’s Hall,” as she was 
' and is p on the borders of a trackless flat 
‘waste, little reclaimed in the present day, and extend- 
ing- northwards to the hills of Liddesdale. The tra- 
ditional stories related as occurring here, and the wild 
and reckless characters by which this part of the 
geantry was once infested, combined to render Mumps’s 
a place of evil reputation; and as such it must 
have fallen under the notice of Sir Walter Scott dur- 
ing his visit to Gilsland, where, it may be remembered, 
he met and became attached to the lady who after- 
wards accepted him as her husband. In this cha- 
racter it is alluded to as follows, in the Notes to the 
new edition of Guy Mannering :-— 
« There is, or rather I should say there was, a little 
y called Mumps’s Hall, that is, being interpreted, 
’ Hotel, near to Gilsland, which had not then 
attained its present fame as a spa. It was a hedge 
alehouse, where the border farmers of both countries 
often stopped to refresh themselves and their nags in 
their as to and from the fairs and sin Cumber- 
land, especially those who came from or went to 
Scotland through a barren and lonely district, with- 
out either road or pathway, emphatically called the 
“Waste of Beweastle. At the period when the adven- 
tures described in the novel are supposed to have taken 
, there were many instances of attacks by free- 
ters on those who travelled through this wild dis- 
trict, and Mumps’s Ha’ had a bad reputation for 
harbouring the banditti who committed such depre- 
dations. An old and sturdy yeoman, belonging to 
the Scottish side, by surname an Armstrong or Elli 
but well known by his soubriquet of Fighting Charlie 
of Liddesdale, had the following adventure in the 
Waste. Charlie had been at Stagshawbank fair, had 
sold his sheep or cattle, or whatever he had brought 
to market, and was on his return to Liddesdale. There 
were then no country banks where cash could be de- 
posited and bills received instead. The robbers had 
apies in the fair, by means of which they generally 
ely esolate meward—those, in 
who were best worth robbing, and likely to be most 
easily robbed. All this Charlie knew full well ; but 
he had a pair of excellent pistols, and a dauntless 
heart. He stopped at Mumps’s Ha’, notwithstanding 
the evil character of the pene, and, after a short dela 
for refreshment to himself and horse, proceeded on hie 
gn Having proceeded a few aie. he examined 
pistols, and tried by the ramrod whether the 
bay remained in them, and resolved to reload them 
Test the powder had become damp ; but what was his 
surprise when he drew the c , to find neither 
= Sad nor ball, while each barrel had been carefull 
with tow up to the space which the loading had 
occupied. ie now perceived that the landlady of 
a Ha’ had withdrawn the charge, and he 
ied his weapons with care and accuracy, havi 
now no doubt that he was to be waylaid and assaul 
He was not far engaged in the Waste, when two or 


three fellows, disguised and variously armed, started 
from a moss-bog, while other two stout men 4 
behind him at some distance. The borderer not 
a moment in taking his resolution, and boldly trotted 
inst his enemies in front, who called loudly on him 


sented his pistol, but its a only excited 
contempt of the foremost Shber. * Ay, lad, said the 
deep voice of ting Charlie, ‘but the tow’s out now.’ 


He had no oceasion to utter another word ; the rogues, 
surprised at finding a man of redoubted courage well 
armed, instead of being defenceless, took to the moss 
in every direction, and he passed on his way without 
farther 
as we ex- 
-seven, and lies interred in the 
small churchyard which crowns the height a little 
farther to the eastward. Having now got beyond the 
lower vales of Cumberland, and reached the region 
which intervenes betwixt them and the slopes of the 
Tyne on the Northumbrian side, we observe a general 
upland appearance ; the country is more bare, the 
farm establishments are ly on a small scale, 
and the houses are built of a darkish stone, and 


rogress. wards from this t, 
the appearance of the country improves, the villages 
become larger and more numerous, and smoke and 
tall chimneys begin to show themselves. We are fast 
getting into a new country. rr | from the 

atches of crag and woodland on the south side of the 
yi , the train is swiftly brought into the more open 
space of ground, near which on our right rises the 
ancient town of Hexham, the only considerable place 
on the whole route. Hexham is an old di red 
town, running along the summit of a low eminence, 
whose sides slope downwards to the plain of the —— 
and are richly embellished with gardens, the whole 
being backed by hills to the south and west. In the 
midst of the houses rises the square turret of the 
church, one of the oldest in the country. The district 
around is considered as the finest in any wee! of 
Northumberland ; the sheltered situation and fertility 
of the soil render the land available for cro 
of fruit and vegetables, which are furni to the 
Newcastle market, a distance of twenty miles. The 
railway has further afforded the means of enrichment 
from trade and commerce. The town has long been 
famous for its manufacture of leather, particularly 

loves, of which 24,000 pairs are made annually. This 
Ged of trade ~~ employment to a great number 
of persons of both sexes, and of all ages. 
hortly after leaving Hexham, the line on 
the north of a fine old ruin called Dilston Hall, once 
the property of the Earl of Derwentwater, whose 
accession to the Rebellion of 1715 lost him his fine 
estates in this quarter, and also his life. A modern 
mansion for the factor, employed by the Commissioners 
for Greenwich Hospital, to whom the property was 
igned, is now placed amidst the remains of the old 
edifice. The old town of Corbridge is next seen, on a 
height to the north of the river. At a short distance 
another tunnel is penetrated, and a few miles farther 
on, we pass on our right the imposing remains of 
Prudhoe Castle, one of the largest ruins of the kind in 
the country. The walls, turrets, and heaps of frac- 
tured building, occupy a large space, on the top of a 
steep promontory, which communicates with the ad- 
jacent panes yd a narrow neck of land stretching 
towards the south. This ancient and shattered for- 
tress belongs to the family of Northumberland. 

After we have passed Prudhoe, the railway gets into 
a flattish district close by the river, and the dense 
masses of smoke that encumber the atmosphere, make 
it quite plain that we have reached the great and busy 
seat of the coal trade, as well as of divers manufac- 
tures which distinguish the lower valley of the Tyne, 
and of which Newcastle is the centre. —— the 
2 of Scotswood, we shortly cross the river by an 
excellent long bridge, and are set down in a depot on 
the western outskirts of Ne from which an 
omnibus carries us to our place of ination in the 
town. 

The journey which we have attempted to deseribe, 
oceupies three hours by the quickest trains, and four 
hours by those of a mixed kind. a 
establi nt of the railway, the only public convey- 
ances betwixt Newcastle and isle were a coup 
of stage-coaches, and these were not always full. Now, 
there are six trains from each end daily, each train 
four to eight iages, and each 

ing eighteen passengers. 
clear that the railway, as is always the case, has created 
a traffic for itself, and led to a large system of personal 
communication in this part of the country, on an 
entirely new footing. 
of no mean amount ; and here we are on to ob- 


ibe 


opening up 
increasing supply of food, as well as of 
rials for manufacturing purposes, produced 
tance. In this trade of > oe country 
benefited. The rapid transit of goods, b 


roduce to this — seat 


railway, which has connected the T with tho 
western sea. There can be little doubt that, consi- 
derable as the trade is, it is still but in its infancy. 
Newcastle is becoming one of the most populous, as it 
and all lines o 


and manufacturing towns, traffic con- 
neeted with it will both aid in its increase and enjoy 
a share of its prosperity.* 
SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE SNAIL. 
** It‘tometh forth in April showers, 
Lies snug when storms prevail ; 
It feeds on fruits, it sleeps on flowers— 
I would I were a snail.” 
THE Montgomery gives this curt and 


happy de- 

seri ) saaghe the habits of the creature to which we 
ish the reader’s attention to be drawn in the present 
paper. The snail belongs to the Molluscous division 
of the animal kingdom, being those varieties of 
it characterised by the possession of a head and shelly 
coverings. With to the proper scientific sub- 
division of this great family to which the snail belongs, 
it is only necessary here to state, that the animal forms 
opens genus (Helix) in the Pulmoniferous section 


numerous varieties of the snail; and these are distin- 
guished from one another by the colours of the shell 


green, 

fifferent countries, and in Britain alone many indi- 
vidual varieties exist. ‘They have many characters in 
8 of the habits of 
our indigenous i ia pee the 
of the tribe), the remarks made will costrguantiie 
to a large proportion of the whole family. 

The garden-snail is an oviparous animal. It lays 3 
great number of eggs at one time, and hides them in 
the earth with particular care. are round in 
shape, of a white tint, and are attached one to an- 
other, by a gelatinous or slimy fluid. At the end 
of about fifteen days, the eggs are hatched, and the 
young snail leaves its temporary tenement, with nearly 
all its members perfected, and with its shell partly 
formed. Of course this shell is extremely minute ; 
and it consists, at this time, of but one convolution. 
Its component material is carbonate of lime, deposited 
in alternate layers with a softer substance, which 

utinates the harder parts together. This can be 

own by dissolving the carbonate of lime in muriatic 
acid, when the softer matter is left alone. The soft 
outer skin of the animal, commonly called the mantle, 
deposits or exeretes the shelly covering. In expla- 
nation of this curious point in natural history, we may 
quote Dr Roget :—“If a portion of the shell of a 
living snail be removed, which can be done without 
injury to the animal, since it adheres to the flesh only 
in one point, there is formed, in the course of om 
four hours, a fine pellicle, resembling a spider’s ‘ 
which is extended across the vaeant space, and consti- 
tutes the first stratum of the new shell. This web in 
a few days is found to have increased in thickness, b 
the addition of other la to its inner surface ; 
this process goes on, ¢til, in about ton or twelve Gays, 
the new portion of shell has acquired nearly the same 
thickness as that which it has replaced. calca- 
reous matter which exudes from the mantle is at first 
fluid and gelatinous ; but it soon hardens, and conso- 
lidates into the dense substance of the shell.” 

In this manner does the young snail effect the con- 
struction of its ahell, or rather enlarge the 
speck previously formed in the egg. It is the point 
or pak of the which is there ed. The ani- 

afterwards deposits its shell ; but if it 

were to do so to an equal extent on all it would 
obviously shut itself up in a long, straight, and rounded 
case. In consequence, however, of the heart and 
blood-vessels being situated on the left, that side of 
the mantle is more active than the right side, and 
lence much more matter is there deposited, com 
lateral turns to be progressively made in the contrary 
direction, or towards the right, and “ rise to 
a éurve, which is continually changing its plane, being 


* For some particulars respecting the places on our route, we 
have been indebted to ‘*The Railway Companion.” Scott, 
Carlisle ; 1899. 
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Crag,” so named from an inscription on the face of it, | 4 
left, as is supposed, by a party of the Second Roman 
i ured from this place the stones used | increasing 
vessels from Belfast to the Soly 
railway to Newcastle, has the effect of causing a con- 
tinual importation of Irish Ho 
of population. Newcastle, t 
customer for the pork, bacon, butter, and other arti- 
oward, warden of these marches in the middle of the | cles, produced by the farmers and peasantry of Antrim. 
teenth century, kept 140 soldiers in his garrison of As an instance of what is doing in this way, we were 
informed that one merchant pb in Newcastle, im- 
} ported a tons of bacon weekly from Belfast—a 
species of trade that had no existence a few years 
and which could not now be carried on but for th 
—E— 1. suffered from the ruthless | roofed with the same material, which gives them a 
poor and cold aspect. Close by a cluster of farm 
4 offices of this deseription, and on the top of a round 
knoll on our left, we perceive the ruin of Thirl- 
en woody knolls, upon one of whieh, on our | wall Castle, an ancient ne keep, and afterwards 
‘dat the distance of half a mile, is situated | reach the Greenhead and Haltwhistle stations. Near 
the latter, the railway enters the flat vale of the 
Tyne, here a mere rivulet, and, crossing to its left 
bank, we keep that side of the stream for some time, 
afterwards cross to the right, and finally eross again 
to the left near Newcastle. The crossings are by sub- 
: stantial wooden bridges, and in one place in this por- 
. Variou tion of the line, the railway is carried by a tunnel of 
P| 200 yards through a hill which appears to intercept its 
are the chief ingredients. ‘The other, or chalybeate adl 
ing, contains sulphate of iron in a rome propor- 
dens earbesale of magnesia, and sulphate of lime. 
Net very far from Gilsland, and also on the north 
of the line, a house of humble pretensions is pointed 
out by the name of “Mumps’s Hall,” being, it is said, 
vthe veritable “house of entertainment for man and - > 
session of specific respiratory organs, and of a foo : 
or something serving vg Saye on the under > = 
| abdominal region of the . This, at least, is the h 
| arrangement of the naturalist Cuvier. ‘There are = 
| and body, as well as by other particulars. Brown, aa 
du 
of 
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of two pieces 
pressive of the spiralit ity of the shape, is also applied to 
the shell of the snail. are fi 


We are to sup that the animal, during the com- 
pletion of its shell, is gradually attaining its full bulk, 
a circumstance which naturally causes that extension 
of size visible in the under part of the testaceous 
covering. Having enjoyed its first season of summer, 
the en-snail is endowed with the power of ensur- 
ing additional warmth and comfort to itself during 
the winter, when its shell must lie buried in snow. 
constructs partitions or doors, partly membranous and 

ly caleareous, which extend across the whole aper- 

of the shel], and render the interior perfectl 

close. It is remarkable in how short a time the ani- 
mal will complete these new coverings when circum- 
stances occur to urge their completion. When the snail 
feels the returning warmth of spring, it forces off these 
doors by secreting a mucous fluid which loosens the 
adhesion between them and the shell. It reconstructs 
them when occasion in oaves their presence, 
These are the principal nat processes connected 
with the shelly covering which the snail goes through. 
But accident sometimes calls for novel exertions, It 
can not only make its shell, but it can also mend it, 
and this to an extraordinary extent. Sometimes the 
shell is crushed ingly to pieces, yet the animal 
will set to work, and in a few days repair all the 
breaches that have been made. The matter forming 
the patches is the same with the original shell, but 
the junctures: are easily discerned, having a fresher 
colour than the rest, and giving it the appearance of a 
coat of many darns. Swammerdam proved that the 
snail, when robbed of its whole shell, could not repro- 
duce it. It made attempts to do so, in the instance 
of his experiment, but failed, and soon died, 

The soft body of the snail is attached to its shell, 
at the part called the pillar, by a strong and compli- 
eated muscle, which partly shifts its place with the 
growth of the animal. In the interior of the body, 
the chief parts to be noticed are the lungs, forming a 
single organ on the right side, and the heart, occupy- 
ing the left. The rest of the body is filled chiefly by 
the digestive and intestinal organs. The body is a4 
and rounded externally. The most remarkable organs 
there situated are the horns, of which there are four, 
two large ones superiorly, and two smaller and shorter 
ones inferiorly. All these are seen distinctly when 

animal is in motion, but the uppermost ones are 
those which chiefly deserve consideration, as well on 
account of the motions with which they are endowed, 
as beeause the eyes of the animal are situated at the 
extreme ends of them, These o have the appear- 
ance of two blackish points. en examined apart 
from the body, they are found to have a bulbous 
turnip shape, and have one coat. Some naturalists 
assert that the horns actually fulfil the purpose of a 
telescope. Dr an excellent authority, coun- 
tenances this view. In addition to these telescopic 
advantages, the snail can bend its horns, and direct 
the eyes to different objects at pleasure, by a re- 
gular motion from muscles attached to the body ; 
and when alarmed, it can retract and hide the horns 
in the soft integuments beneath. Under the small 
horns is placed the animal’s mouth. This o is 
furnished with broad lips, and is supported by an 
internal cartilage, having teeth or -like projec- 
tions * it, eight in number, with which it cuts 
its food. The only other point worthy of notice in 
the exterior of the body is an aperture on the right 
side of the neck, which at once serves for the expul- 
sion of the excrementitious matter from the body, and 
acts as an opening for the inhaling of air into the 

e w are to ited i 

In the season of heat and vi 


to 
It effects its locomotion 


vacuum betwixt 
itis placed, Thus, 


the poor despised snail an elegant: pneumatic 
peed raha as as could be shown by the 
most complete air-pump apparatus.” 2 

The snail is very voracious, as well as delicate in its 
choice of victuals. These consist of the leaves of 
plants and trees, which the animal eats in such quan-* 
tities as greatly to trouble the repose of the respectable 
members of society who take care of our gardens. It 
is in the first fine days of April that the snail breaks 
down the door of its shell, and issues forth for the en- 
joyments of the season. We may suppose that its long 
winter fast is in part the cause of its gluttonousness at 
this moment. It at first takes any thing that comes in 
its way ; every species of green le seems to be 
welcome ; but the a ite of the creature becomes in 
time so far ap as to permit it to search for the 
most succulent plants of the In almost every 
season, the juicy pulse is more or less destroyed in this 
way. Wet weather brings forth the snail in test 
numbers. Probably, one reason for this lies in the com- 
parative ease which the dampness gives to its locomo- 
tion. When the cold season arrives, the snail, as has 
been mentioned, betakes itself to some snug retreat, 
aften in company with several others of its kind, and, 
having Gulls its shell, passes the winter in a state 
of torpidity. me naturalists say that the creature 
makes its ae pew porous enough to admit air, 
but this is doubtful, and in some measure unnecessary ; 
as we know that several animals which breathe in 
summer the atmospheric air, hybernate without exer- 
cising their pulmonary organs. 

The eyes of the [ota oa have been described. 
The arrangement of the other senses is not so well un- 
derstood, Swammerdam concluded, from various expe- 
riments, that the creature possessed the sense of smell, 
and there can be little doubt that it also enjoys the sense 
of taste ; but an organ of hearing is almost unknown 
among any of the mollusea. Every individual snail 
brings forth , although intercourse with others is 
requisite for their production. Another remarkable 
feature in the tribe is their power of re — 
of their bodies, when these are cut off. If the head 
of a snail be amputated, the whole of that part of the 
animal, including even the telescopic eyes, and the 
other organs of sense, will be reproduced in a wonder- 
fully short time. 

are the most striking particulars relative to 
the natural history of the garden-snail, and its imme- 
diate congeners, which form the class of proper terres- 
trial helicida. There are other members, however, of 
the molluscous family, approaching so closely to the 
land-snail tribe, as to deserve a passing mention here. 
Garden-snails, though fond of damp, perish in water, 
when they fall accidentally into it ; whereas the other 
varieties alluded to, though resembling the garden- 
snail in their shells, and in the general arrangement 
of all the important organs, are fitted to live altogether 
or nearly so in the water. The fresh-water snail, for 
example, lives in pools, being furnished, in some cases, 
with a peculiar contrivance by nature, for rising to the 
surface, or sinking to the bottom. The manner in 
which this is performed is by opening and shutting the 
orifice or tube in theneck, by which respiration is accom- 
plished. ‘The creature can so protrude and dilate this 
tube, and so fill its lungs with air or empty them, as to 
render itself specifically lighter or heavier, that it may 
swim or sink, as the case may be. When the tube is 
stretched, its edges are bent over and spread so as to 
rest on the water, and give the creature something to 
hang by. It is a remarkable peculiarity of the com- 
mon fresh-water snails, that they are viviparous, not 
oviparous, and bring forth their young not only alive, 
but with shells pad pong ! Swammerdam found, 
in one parent snail of thi ies, nine young ones, 
fully formed in the manner dhe 

Many molluscous creatures of the sea, also, bear a 
close to land-snails in their formation and 
habits. The genus Janthina, for instance, are usuall 
termed oceanic snails, ‘They contrive to float or sink 

means of cells, which + fill with or empty 

air at will. As one of the examples, however, 
of, the manner in which nature contrives to make a 
creature like the snail exist in the ocean, some notice 
may here be taken of a different tribe, though modern 
naturalists have abolished the use of the generic name 
in their case. We allude to the Nautilus, which re- 
sembles the land-snail in many points, but has the 
additional provision of tentacula or feelers attached 
to its head, or rather has the rudimental horns of the 
land-snail more fully develo “ The shell of the 


Paper Nautilus (says Roget) is exceedingly thin, and 
almost pellucid, robabl for the sake of li tness, for 
it is intended to be used asa boat. For the purpose 


of enabling the animal to avail itself of the impulses 
of the air, while it is thus floating on the waters, 
nature has furnished it with a thin membrane, which 
she has attached to two of the tentacula, so that it 
can be spread out like a sail to catch the light winds 
which waft the animal forward on its course. While 
its diminutive bark is thus scudding on the surface of 
the deep, the assiduous navigator not neglect to 
ply its other tentacula as oars on either side, to direct 
as well as accelerate its motion. No sooner does the 
breeze freshen, and the sea bezome ruffled, than the 
animal hastens to take down its sail, and quickly 
withdrawing its tentacula within its shell, renders 
itself speci heavier than the water, and sinks 
immediately into more tranquil regions beneath the 
surface.” 

It would be improper to extend an article so geueral 


in its nature as this, by endogranring to describe and 
including ot! @ aquatic mollusea, me 

because they bear an affinity to the snail. pes 
bounds of our article have reached, In conclur 
sion, therefore, we have only to observe, that snails 
are not a race of much direct value to man. Both 
land and water snails have been, and are still ocea- 
sionally, used as articles of human food, but not exten- 
sively. ‘The terrestrial snails, however, form articles 
of diet to birds to a large extent, and we often find 
their shells drilled with holes by the agency of worms. 
The latter, it is probable, after thus breaking the 
house, do not spare the tenants, Seeing that man is 
too apt to pass over such creatures as the snails, as 
not characters entitling them to much at- 
tention, we may, before closing our sketch, quote 
Goldsmith’s sensible remarks on this point. “ Snails 
appear to an inattentive spectator (says he) as mere 
inert masses of soft flesh, rather loaded than covered 
with a shell, scarcely capable of motion, and insensible 
to all the objects around them. But when viewed 
more closely, they are found to be furnished with the 
ones of life and sensation in perfection ; they are 

nded with armour that is at once both light and 
strong ; they are as active as their necessities require, 
and are possessed of appetites more poignant than 
those of animals that seem much more ectly 
ae In short, they are a fruitful and industrious 
tribe. 


A GLASGOW DINNER PARTY OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


following sketch may be considered as a very suitable com- 
panion to that presented in last number from the clever novel of 
** Ingliston.” It is abridged from a new and enlarged edition, 
now publishing in numbers, of an amusing little work, entitled 
** The Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West.” The hero of the scene 
is this same laird from whom the book takes its title, a rattling 
sharp-witted Ayrshire gentleman, who flourished during the latter 
half of the last century. Asa picture of the manners of that age, 
and to all appearance a faithful one, the sketch may be said to 

a historical value, not to speak of the whim and drollery 
with which it abounds. } 


Tur day was one of intense cold ; the frost during the 
previous night had been uncommonly severe; every house, 
whether thatched or otherwise, was thickly covered with 
a hard coating of frozen snow, from which depended long 
spikes of ice, glittering in the feeble rays of the sun like 
reversed bayonets at a soldier's funeral. The Westport 
well, and indeed every well in town, had an irregular 
train of silvery-looking icicles hanging from the spout, 
long and flaky, and such as the children in some parts of 
Scotland call the tail of John Frost’s grey mare. It was 
on this day that a select party had made a paction to dine 
together in the Saracen’s Head, This inn was then consi- 
dered the chief house of entertainment in Glasgow, and 
the most fashionable resort of the nobility and gentry of 
the west of Scotland. Here the magistrates held all t 
convivial meetings, which, on extraordinary occasions, 
was made known to the public by the fact of two town- 
officers with their halberds taking post as a guard of 
honour at the door. The Lords of on, also, in going 
the circuit, always made the Saracen’s Head their 

of sojourn. The house no doubt was well rept. and the 
gaucy, good-humoured, rattle-tongued landlady, with her 
rosy ets, and large laughing brown eyes, was to many 
no small part of the attraction, though she laughed too 
much, and often out of place; but where a woman has 
good teeth to show, this will always happen, Yet, 
though Mrs M‘Millan was at times rather forward, and 
took great liberties in the way of joking with her cus- 
tomers, she was in the main a frank, furthy, kind-hearted, 
good sort of woman, 

The party kept their time pretty well, and consisted of 
nearly a dozen. Among these were, young Sillerknows, 
the Laird of Auldgavel, Doctor Seggie, who came in a 
chair, with his little French cocked hat under his arm, as 
black and glossy as a new-feathered crow, while his coat 
was covered with hair-powder, that had fallen from his 
h almost to his pouch-lids. The doctor, who was a 
tle, round-about looking man, was rather particular 
in the matter of dress, and on this occasion, besides an 
abundance of frills at his breast and hands, displayed 
between his waistcoat and the adjoining portion of his 
habiliments, a bulge or roll of linen, of the finest texture 
and the most spotless purity. This seemed to be regarded 
by some of the company as pooconming from. vanity in 
the doctor ; others imputed it to the rotundity of his 
figure preventing him from keeping the parts of his dress 
so close together as he might otherwise have done, There 
was also present a very odd-looking young man, who had 
been amusing himself throngh the day by skating on the 
river, and was brought to the party by Lage. of that 
ilk ; he was dressed in a long red coat, bu ins, and 
boots ; his face was completely overrun with marks of 
the small-pox, while his nose was all drawn to one side 
of the face, and his mouth, as if from affection, ap’ 
to have followed in the same direction. «.* *# 

While waiting for dinner, the company drew all as 
close round the fire as possible, and the conversation 
soon beeame very animated on the state of the weather, 
One declared he had seen a Highland officer slide. on one 
foot from the top of the Drygate to the bottom, and 
that, when he stopped, he found the foot he had held up 
so firmly frozen to the bottom of his kilt, that he had to 
hop all the way to his lodgings. Another had seen two 
married ladies fall into an open part of the river, and, in 
consequence of their clinging to each other wr dm, 
were got out, they became so completely frost 
that their husbands had to get them carried to a house 
to have them thawed, so that each might haye his own 
wifeagain. * * “ These are very freezing storied, gentle- 
men,” said Dr Seggie; “ but without any joke, it is cer- 


tainly very cold, and I don’t see how we are to 
to take our dinner unless we planes 


. 
converted from a spiral to a heliz, a term of geometry 
borrowed from this eause from. the Latin name of the * 
— 
that in those mollusca which have the heart on the 7 
ight side, the turns of the the left ge 
half rounds or circumvolutions m the shell of the 
common snail. 
snail, and the very 4 simple cause which 
gives it that spiral form so caiculated to render 
it a secure and comfortable lodgement for the possessor. 
But the shelly provisions are carried still further, and 
it will be proper to notice this point also at present. | 
its body protruded from the shell, moves from place | 
: by alternately contracting 
and expanding the broad museular region forming its 
belly, and erroneously called its foot, 
exuding every where a slime, apparently. for the pur- 
pose of facilitating its movements. The manner in 
which the creature attaches itself firmly to a stone, a 
wall, or any other object, is one of the most interesting 
parts of its economy. Nature has given it no claws 
F or limbs wherewith to hold to objects ; but like lim- 
pets, and all other animals of this tribe, it can attach 
securely by mere i 
itself and the object against which 
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off.” “ Warm plates !” exclaimed several voices. “ Yes, 
” cried the doctor, “it is not uncommon in 

south to have them in such weather, and I don’t see 
why we should not have them here.” “ Warm plates for 
Scotsmen! a man’s stomach maun hae come to a poor 
when it canna warm a dinner for itself,” said Logan, 
Out let every man have his hamour—here’s the landlady, 
can tell her about it, doctor.” “Mrs M‘Mi ” said 

he advocate for comfort—* the day is so very cold, that 
we fear we will not be able to eat our dinner.” “Not be 
able to eat your dinner!” screamed the jolly dame, with 
a loud guffaw which interrupted the doctor’s preamble. 
“ Now, that beats a’! our gudeman and me, and, indeed, 
every one about the house, eat more in this weather 
than they do in the heat of summer. I declare every 
jaw in our kitchen is gawn as if it was for a wager.” 
* Mrs M‘Millan,” said the doctor, in a tone of greater 
solemnity than the occasion called for, “it is not the 
eonduct of your kitchen ple that is the matter in 
hand—have you any objections to give us warm plates to 
plates, Dr Seggie ? eel, I've keepit a house mony 
# year, and | never heard o’ warm plates to a hot dinner 
before.” “Then you refuse to give us them?” “ By no 
manner 0’ Dr Seggie, so you needna lift folk 
before they fa’; you're welcome to any plates you please, 
nnd a’ that I have to say is, that the longer a body lives 
they see the mae fairlies.” “But is the dinner ready, 
Mrs Mac.?” “ Deed is't, Auldgavel, and served up in 
the magistrates’ room. Every thing’s ready but the 
plates, and they'll soon be warmed, if I thought ye wasna 
making a fule o’ me.” “ Woman,” cried Dr eina 
“ we neither came here to make fools, nor to be made 

of, so get the warm plates momently, or I, for one, 

will leave the house.” “ Sweet keep us a’,” cried the 
good-humoured hostess, “ there’s a storm in somebody's 
nose, light whar it like—-but dinna be in a hurry, doctor, 
we'll mak’ ye a’ right belyve---you’ve gotten a warm 
temper, and you'll get a warm plate, an’ I'll warm a bottle 
of water to put to your feet, and you'll get a warm brick 
in a nice clean warm towel, to sit on, and if a’ that does 
na mak’ ye comfortable, my certie! ye maun be ill to 
7 & saying, Mrs M‘Millan wheeled off, with a loud 

to attend to her duties in the kitchen, leaving the 

doctor fretting and spluttering with anger, like a sausage 
ina fying-pan. 
“ Weel, gentlemen,” said to the company, who 
had now the m room, 
goodly set out, and I propose that Seggie e the 
chair ter.” “lll take nochair in this house to-night.” 
“What! You don't mean to take your dinner standing ?” 
* I mean what I mean, and I'll either sit or stand as I see 
proper.” “ Weel, weel, doctor, if you're in that bow- 
wow-humour, we must just get somebody else; come 
awa, Auldgavel.” “ Na, na, I ken nae better chairfu’ than 
d, so sit down and tak’ your frien’ wi’ the red 
coat here up beside you, and nae mair about it, for the 
dinner’s cooling—and if you've nae objections, I'll face 
you mysel.” “ That's the thing, at —come up to 
my right hand, Bobi By the bye, gentlemen, I should 
have told you before, that this is my frien’, Mr Robert 
Hornshottle, of Howlet’s howf, and likely soon to be of 
some other howf, if he plays his cards right. But here's 
the warm plates; hand them down to Dr Seggie, he’s 
haggis.” “ There has been too much said 
about warm plates already ; besides, I don't like al 
“ Will you take some hare soup, then?” “No.” “Then 
say what you'll take yourself, doctor.” “I'll take some 
of the bee in front of you, sir, if you can assure me of its 
being “TI can only say this, doctor— 
that Mrs M‘Millan’s cook and your barber seem to be the 
best hands at poutherin’ beef I know, and I think what 
I'm going to send you is off a bit of as weel pouthered 
beef as yourself.” “ Sir, I don’t understand you; if I'm 
pear I'm the more like the company ; but I won't 
called nicknames by you nor any man, sir; no, sir, no 
man shall call me powdered beef with impunity.” “ Hand 
that to Dr Seggie. 1'm thinking, doctor, you'll find that 
very excellent pouthered beef, although, like yoursel, it 
seems a wee thocht short to the cut.” “Ill oe none 
of your beef, sir-—-you wish to make me the laughifig-stock 
of the company, but I won't be made a laughing-stock 
mm you, sir, nor any man, sir.” “ Weel, weel, doctor, see 
you can get any of your neighbours to take it.” “See 
to that yourself, sir,” cried e, turning his back pet- 
tishly on the chairman. “No offence, doctor—-but I 
ght, as you were rather more in the powder way than 
myself, you would have a better chance for a customer. 
Do you say pouthered beef, Sillerknows?” “I do, if 
Auldgayel will help me to some of the breast of that 
turkey at his elbow.” “ I'll do that, and you'll find the 
turkey a Brent improvement, for I fear Logan cut for the 
a that was rather salt.” “ Why, gentle- 

men, I don’t know what to do with our frien’, the doctor; 
Tve tried him with haggis, and hare soup, and pouthered 
beef.” “ Sir, I want none of your attentions.” “ But I 
will attend to you though—and every one in company— 
while I fill this chair-—so look around you, doctor, and see 
if there's any thing to tickle your fancy. There's a fine 
young goose, plump, crisp, and tender, wi’ a pudding in its 
ie, and apple sauce at his side, like a weel tocher'd 

and no courting required, doctor, but just put forth 
and help There is alsoa ess-look- 
covered with a paste that t tempt a bishop, 

and I'l! warrant its inside is as rich as the mines of Potosi--- 
80, doctor, if you're inclined to dig, you'll find your excava- 
tions well worth your trouble. in, there is a dish 
of partridges, each reposing on his soft us downy bed 
of savoury toast, and holding up its claws as if imploring 
your attention. 1 declare, doctor, you must have a heart 
of adamant if you can resist such seducing supplicants. 
And look you here, my learned and fastidious fri 
here’s a brace of blackcock sending forth a fragrance that 
might put to shame the most costly incense that ever 
rose from the altars of the Romans. I would give you a 
a on the subject, but you all know, gentle- 
men, Latin with me is something like Dr ie’s 
hair powder; it could get ony where but through the 
skull, That's right, doctor, tak’ to your warm plate and 


reaking int gh in which th 
ie, out into a e compan 
joined ; “ you're a tormenting humbug, Logan, but its 
of no use to be angry with you. Two or three times to- 
night, had I been near you, I could have run my knife 
into you.” “ Ay, ay, but I hope you'll run it into some- 
thing that'll do you more good. And now, doctor, su 
you and I should ha’e a glass of brandy together.” “ With 
alimy heart ; but really, laird, was wey “Man,muckle 
e had to be angry about ; if ye h the hecklings I get 
trae my friends, you would wonder sometimes how | k 
my senses, But i hope, Auldgavel, you're keeping a’ their 
beards wi ing in our quarter. Come, Sillerknows, help 
yourself a iddlemains to some of the pie before you ; 
you'll find it good ; Mrs M‘Millan is a noble hand ata 
pie; but speak o’ the deil and he'll appear—here she is 
with the venison.” “ Yes, laird, and I’ve brought some 
more warm plates, for I thought if ony thing ed them 
it would be the venison, though it’s just piping frae the 
fire, and the fat’s a’ quivering about it like jeelie.” 
“ You're a sensible woman, Mrs M‘Millan ; set it down 
before me, and Ill soon show you a roomfu’ o” lip-lickers. 
The very smell o’t’s a cordial ; come, gentlemen, while 
‘am preparing the delicacy for you, you can be washing 
your throats wi’ a glass o’ wine; I declare the flavour o° 
the heather that’s about it might give fragrance to a 
ball-room, even though all the beauty and fashion of the 
country were in it. May I trouble you, Mrs Mac, to hand 
that to the doctor, he’s got but little dinner yet.” “ Deed 
that’s true; I've seen the doctor mak’ a better dinner aff 
a caulder plate.” “ I’ve seen that too, leddie, and am 
sorry I said some angry words to you that there was no 
occasion for.” “ Ah, doctor, dinna let that trouble you ; 
we in a public line maunna heed w Words are 
but wind, they break nae banes; you were a little warm, 
nae doubt, but, as our cook says, a ‘little pot is soon 
hot.’ If you were as tall as Logan there, or even mysel, 
the heat would be langer o’ getting to your head.” So 
saying, with a loud laugh, in which the doctor and the 
company joined, the landlady made her exit, after which 
the duties of the table proceeded with silence and cele- 
rity, till the chairman, before drawing the cloth, proposed 
a glass by way of drinking the dredgy of the gallant fat 
buck they had helped to discuss. “ And I propose,” 
cried Auldgavel, * that we include the no less gallant 
brace of blackeocks.” “I object to that,” said n; 
“ they must have a glass to themselves, for I’m sure, like 
the gallant buck, they both died game.” “ Ay, ay, 
n, there’s no use in talking to you, for you must 
always have your pun. But, by the bye, Middlemains, 
can you tell me what's come o’ Neapknows, I expected to 
have seen him here to-night ?” “Did you no hear? He 
has been sequestered at the Court 0’ Session, and the 
Lord Ordinary, for some reason or other, has refused 
to dispense with the penalty of {Wearing the harle. 
quin stockings ; so he’s rather shy of being seen out.”* 
“ That'll make him look to his feet.” “ At least, Auld- 
gavel, it will make other folk look to them,” cried Logan , 
“ and, my certie, but I think the Lord i has gien 
him owre the shins, wi’ a vengeance.” “ Yes! his lord- 
ship has been rather sair on his shins.” “But, tell him 
frae me, Middlemains, to keep up his heart, for his shins 
will do as weel for leg bail as ever. By the bye, gentle- 
men, that puts me in mind o’ a story of a dice-rattling 
neighbour o’ mine, Peter Hosie 0’ Warlockscroft e 
was a farmer, a drover, a horse-couper, a smuggler—in 
short, he was every thing, and you'll always see that the 
man of many t thrives by none. Peter at last fell 
into the same serape as frien’ Neapknows, and, as his 
character didna stand high in the court, naething could 
be done about the stockings ; so, some time ago, he threw 
a plaid about him, and came over to me, under the cloud 
o’ night, to ask my advice, for he was engaged as best 
man at his niece’s wedding. Now, you ken, tlemen, 
that the harlequin stockings, as our friend Middlemains 
ca’s them, are not the most becoming covering for the 
legs of a best man. Weel, I heard his complaint to an 
end. *Go away home, Hosie,’ quo’ 1; ‘I’m to be at the 
wedding the morn, as weel as yoursel ; dress out in your 
best, and be sure to comply wi’ the act. Pat on the 
stockings, by all means, and just wait in the house till T 
come for you.’ Weel, next day I mounted my beast, and 
when I got to Hosie’s, I found him a’ y, but sair 
down in the mouth, poor man, about the showy state of 
his legs. So, I puts my hand in my pouch, and tak’s out 
0’ braw wide stocki o’ my ain. Hae,’ said I, 
‘draw on thae over the Ordinary’s, and let me see 
wha dare find fault wi’ your shanks.’ ‘ Laird,’ said he, 
after looking in my face awee, ‘that’s cute.’ ‘ Cute,’ said 
1; ‘you a horse-couper and didna think on the like o° 
that,’ Now, Middlemains, tell your friend just to tak’ 
the same plan: for though the act compels a man to 
wear party-coloured hosen, it does not, in cold weather 
like this, prevent him from taking care of his health, by 
drawing on a more comfortable pair on the top of them. 
“ Logan, you ought to go back to Edinburgh, and take to 
the law. It’s a shame for a young fellow like you, to be 
spending the prime of his life among # parcel of country 
horse-cou ph. back, the Edinburgh law- 
yers! I can tell you, uldgavel, that I'm a little i- 
cular about my company, and I wish to be where there's 
at least the chance of meeting wi’ honesty. horse- 
awe may be honest, were it Nee > but a 
awyer, never—na, na, it’s not consi: to 
that kind.” * * 
fore the claret was fairl of, the com 
had got into a pretty jovial The bod 
sung “John o’ Badenyon,” Dr Seggie had given the 
* Jovial Tinker,” and Sillerknows was roaring at the top 
of his voice “ My father was born before me,” when a 
capacious bowl was placed before the chairman, sup- 


a. — rum on one side, and a bottle of 


* For the sake of some of our readers in the south, it may be 
to mention that, by the old Scottish Bankrupt Act, the 
defaulter was compelled to wear what is called ‘* dyvours hose,” 
namely, stockings of different colours—the law, however, was 
seldom enforced, except when glaring misconduct on the part of 
the bankrupt was complained of. 


brandy on the other. “ Now, =—-_ ome 
* while I’m making up a bowl of matrimony ‘ou, let 
ches we. I have to dine at nton 
house to-morrow, so I must make an early start.” “Then 
I that we this ts 
“ And I propose,” Auldgavel, “that we get the waits 
to play before.us all the way home. It’s clear m 
there’s a meeting of the Pech-Club in the Black 
to-night, and I would like to go past like oursels.” “My 
good friend,” said Middlemains, “I fear by the time the 
waits come round, we'll no be so very like oursels as you 
think, and as banes in frosty weather are said to be frush 
and easil mapped, 00, in case some of us happen no to 
be so able to eep our feet, I propose that we tell the 
landlord to provide chairs for all ex Dr Seggie, who 
has got one already, and that we all take to our chairs in 
the trance, and fall in in single files behind the waits, and 
I think that'll make a a set out gaun up the 
Gallowgate, on a night like this.” The company were 
uite in the humour to relish any whimsical proposal : 
dhs of course received a most 
Weel, continued that's 
settled, my right hand neighbour will ladle out the drink 
till I go down and arrange wi’ the landlord, so that there 
may be no mistake about it.” So say Logan slipped 
from the room, while Auldgavel shook his head impres- 
sively to Sillerknows. “ Do you think so?” “ I’m sure 
of it; I know the youth.” “ Sure of what ?” cried seve- 
ral of the company. “ That Logan's away down to settle 
the reckoning.” “That'll no do, we must speak to him.” 
* You may, gentlemen, but it’s of no use ; we must take 
Logan resuming hi the company began, open- 
mouthed, to rate him for the liberty he had taken, to all 
which he listened with the greatest patience till he was 
ex to reply. “ Gentlemen, fill your glasses, and 
I'll give you a toast: * May we always do as we ought to 
do.’ You took the liberty of conferring upon me the ho- 
nour of being your chairman, and I merely took the li- 
berty of adding to that honour, by making you my guests. 
If 1 have done wrong, it was yourselves that set me the 
example. I have no other apology to offer; so here's 
wishing you all a merry new-year when it comes.” “ Ah, 
Logan, Yom, you're the old man, I see, and there’s no 
use talking to you ; so, here’s wish = may spend the 
coming new-year as merrily as you did last.” * * * 
The conviviality of the evening, or rather the morning, 
had by this time reached its height. The company broke 
out into a grand Dutch medley, after which, a straggling 
fire of verses was faintly kept up by a few of the party, 
while the heads of some of the others began to droop. 
They had all drunk hard, owing to a e impression 
they had of an early adjournment, as hinted by the 
chairman, who, it must be acknowl: began to look 
himself. The house became gloomy and am, 
and the lights, from want of attention, had w: 
dim. The landlord now made his ce to an- 
nounce that the chairs were all come, and the waits in 
the kitchen. On —_ Logan rubbed his face, 
and started to his feet, like a giant refreshed, to “| 
mine host to rouse his companions, and get them 
settled in their chairs. “ Remember, M‘Millan, that I 
bring up the rear, and follow Auldgavel’s chair, for I 
take my bed with him,” said Logan, as he laid hold of 
the wait, to arrange with him about the starting music, 
which was should be the favourite old air of 
* We're a’ nodding,” as being best adapted for the chair- 
man’s trot. On i a line, one of the chairs was 
found to be empty, Hornshottle having set off on 
foot. “ That’s a hard skinflint of a callant, it’s just to 
save the expense ; but don't tell him, Mac, that I settled 
for the chairs, or he'll be for nicking his wizzen about 
losing his hobble hame.” “ But what will your honour 
noo be doing to us for our share lift ?” asked one of the 
Celts. “Fall into the procession; M‘Millan will pa 
you the same as the others, and if you meet with ay Rm § 
man, put him in, and take him to Mrs Hornshottle’s—do 
you know the house?” “We both do that, and well 
too.” “Then take him there, and tell the servants it's 
Bob—but he’s a little changed with liquor—but that 
they'll know him when they see him with daylight. Do 
what I've told you, and I'll give you double fare for your 
trouble.” Och, we'll do tat, for I'll catch you a’ drunk, 
Pech, in five minute.” “I hope,” said Logan, as he 
entered the “they wont meet with Bob himself; 
it would be better luck than he deserves.” All 
ready, the waits struck up, and the procession, 
by the moon, took its way up the Gallowgate. 


TO THE SOUTH WIND. 
Balmy breeze from the blossomy south, 


Balmy breeze, I behold not thee ; 
Yet, oh, how beautiful thou must be ! 


Stay—wilt thou stay, sweet breeze? Ah! now 
It hath fled away from my lip and brow ; 
There, over the plain, its wide robe spreads, 
And the gentle flowers are bending their heads : 
It hath enter'd the wood—the beautiful breeze ! 
I hear its music among the trees ; 

And now it is passing over the river— 

by the water’s timid quiver. 


i 
i 


me away to thy southern land ; 
never more, breeze invisible, roam, 
it dwell with me in thy spirit’s home. 

—Whim-whams, by Four of us: Boston, U. 8. 
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Kissing my lips with thy tender mouth, 
Touching my forehead with delicate hand, 
& Lifting my hair up with breath so bland, . 
And bathing my head with scents of flowers, 
Borne from the laps of southern bowers— 
| 
| a by all booksellers. | 
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